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In recurring to my memoranda about the Agricultural 
affairs of this noted county of Norfolk, it is proper to dis- 
claim any effort toward an exhaustion of the subject, 
either in a few dashing sentences, or indeed with all the 
patient labor that I might, or would or could devote to it. 
The Royal Agricultural Society of England, in the pursu- 
ance of that policy which the Society of our own State 
has been imitating, as by degrees its funds have permitted 
—from time to time has offered valuable premiums for 
Reports upon the Agriculture of the several counties. 
That upon the Farming of Norfolk, awarded the sum of 
£50 about 16 years ago, is said to ‘fill more than 400 
pages of a large octavo volume.” The Society, indeed, 
appears in this instance to have really won a somewhat 
elephantine prize; the Journal would not contain it, and 
the bulky and all-devouring document was given over to 
the slow and inglorious death of separate publication. 

During the interval between the day of the protracted 
Survey of Norfolk Agriculture just alluded to, and the 
present era of more hurried and less complete performan- 
ces, there has not a little taken place to mark the period— 
short though it is—as one of interest and general progress. 
I owe my acknowledgments to Clare Sewe.t Reap, Esq., 
for numerous illustrations of the changes that have occur- 
red—many of them described in an Essay upon the subject 
then just furnished by him to the Society’s Journal—upon 
which I shall rely as the source of most of the following 
facts; for the fame of the County, not less than the lessons 
which they may perhaps be made to convey, seem to me 
sufficient to warrant for their consideration, a longer 
pause than usual, at this point in our journeyings. 

Let us then bear in mind that we are by no means en- 
tering the Garden of England, so far as natural advanta- 
ges are concerned, however its present appearance and pro- 
ducts might apparently justify such an appellation. But a 


small portion of its surface “can be considered a natural 
soil for wheat ;” and yet we are met by the statistical fact 
that more than 200,000 acres—more than one-fifth of its 
total area under tillage—an area “‘including thin chalks, 
hungry gravels and blowing sands,” produces an average 
crop throughout, of thirty bushels and one peck per acre 
of this grain. Speaking, then, of the county, as we should 
of one grand farm, and basing our statements upon the 
figures collected in 1854 by Sir John Walsham, as quoted 
by Mr. Read, we might roughly lay off this extensive es- 
tablishment as consisting, one-fifth of permanent pasture, 
while the remaining four-fifths will apportion themselves 
nearly equally between the different divisions of that rota- 
tion which owes to the county its origin, its common name 
,and its world-wide celebrity. In other words, could we 
summon some East-Anglian chieftain of ancient sovereign- 
ty, back from the quiet sleep of centuries to active dominion 
as of yore, over the twelve hundred and eighty thousand 
acres of Norfolk, how little would he recognize in what he 
saw, the primeval state of ‘cold obstruction” in which so 
much of it once lay at the mercy of every wind and wave, 
and which still characterizes about 275,000 acres—a lin- 
gering remnant too obstinate for the science and labor 
of our day, even, to subdue at a profit. He would see such 
oxen as were never roasted whole in the day of his glories, 
and such sheep as never furnished him a fleece, grazing 
over luxuriant herbage ; he would find the four-field system 
in possession of fully its due proportion of wheat, having in 
turnips and similar crops another part, in barley and oats 
a third, and in artificial grasses the remainder. In glano- 
ing over the map of his much metamorphosized domain, 
however, and coming down from these generalities to a 
little more accurate acquaintance with what his successors 
are accomplishing, he would learn that the money-bringing 
crops are actually the ones that exceed their allotment of 
space in this rough estimate! He would see the farm 





employed 
a ten sods cue eGacencnceb sconb betsaleochaeiicd 208,000 acres, 
Barley, 174,000; Oats, 35,000; Rye, 6,000, ........... 215,000 do 
Turnips, 161,000; Mangolds, 16,000; Beans and Peas, 
Sees VOROMER, BIGUNS indenc'eds Ko scacas cbeedacsee’ 201,000 do. 
Clover and Artificial Grasses, 172,000; Bare fallow, 
000; Carrots, Cabbages, &c., 9,000; Potatoes, 
) éccocduchbeneabieght habébsitubaiacedsesebesa 198,000 do, 
812,000 do. 
Which, with the permanent pasture, ................ 193,000 do. 
Gives the total area under Tillage, ..............0... 1,005,000 de. 


I doubt if the round numbers as above given, would not 
quite suffice to lay the ghost of our intrusive Saxon, in 
mercy to the repose of whose bones, wearied and worn 
in unsuccessful conflict with the invading and usurping 
Norman, let us forbear tracing the triumphs of the latter 
into all the intricate exactness of units and fractions. 





The interesting statistics collected by Sir John Walsh- 
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am cover the two years 1853 and 1854, and the value ot 
such tables of agricultural facts, is argued from the proor 
afforded by these, that Norfolk was growing in 1854, 13,- 
(00 acres more of wheat, feeding nearly 10,000 more bul- 
locks, and had 7,600 acres less lying idle in bare fallow, 
than during the preceding year. Many English farmers,— 
indeed all, I presume, of those more advanced in their 
cultivation and their views,—are strongly in favor of the 
adoption of some system of collecting thorough and com- 
plete Agricultural Statistics,—a measure which would be 
of great value and interest in American Agriculture, but 
which, there as here, finds numerous opponents of that 
class who think all ‘‘ ignorance is bliss.” 

The table of Live Stock maintained in the County, shows 
one horse to rather less than 18 acres tillable land; al- 





most one head of cattle to every 10 acres; 841,591 sheep 
to 1,005,135 acres, or not very far short of the ideal of | 
the best English farming, “‘ one sheep per acre,” and about | 
as many pigs as there are cattle. It is in thus examining | 
the well attested results of English Agriculture upon large 
surfaces, that we ascertain really what it can and does ac- 
complish; we are not talking of some ‘high farmer’s” 
sayings and doings, but we are taking the average of the | 
bad and good over a whole county. 

To reduce the figures exactly to the standard of a 
one-hundred acre farm, in order that our farmers may thus | 
judge upon a more familiar basis as to the allotment of 
the land and what it produces, we find that the scale of | 
operations in Norfolk, if carried out similarly upon one 
hundred acres, would give us: | 


20.2 acres in wheat—30 bush. 1 pk. per acre,....... 611 bushels wheat. 
17.3. do. barley—38 bush. 2 pks. eres 664 do. barley. 
ae do. oats—46 bush.” per acre,.............. 184 do. oats, 


So much for the grain produced. The proportion of | 
bare fallow would be less than the land which lies waste in 
one spot and another, on the majority of hundred-acre | 
farms with us, being only one acre and a very small frae- | 





tion. We should then have 

In roots, (exclusive of potatoes,).............eeeerseeeees 20.1 acres. 

In cabbage, potatoes, &c., (includ’g bare fallow asabove,) 2.0 “ | 

In clover, lucern and artificial grasses,...............0006 2 ee 

I Nin cencdedidindnctcesrenesceuene — CU 
Total of the Farm, grain land and all, .................- 100.0 “ 





And we should be keeping 5 horses, and a fraction large 
enough to cover a well grown 3 year old colt; 9 head of | 


pattle and a calf or two; 9 or 10 pigs, and between 80). 
and 90 sheep. How does this compare with the results of | 
what is called with us good farming? If it was not that the | 
New-York census of 1855 is well known to have Leen ta- 
ken ina peculiarly bad season, it would have been worth the 
while to place the figures of some one of our counties, side 
by side with the foregoing ; but we do not wish for the sake 
of a contrast to represent our farming as any worse than | 


the reality. In 1859, considered as it was the best year for | 
wheat, 1816 alone excepted, within the memory of our 
farmers, the writer has heard the estimated average yield | 
of Onondaga and perhaps also of Ontario and Seneca coun- 
ties, placed by good judges at not far below 25 bushels 
per acre; these three counties have something more than | 
three-fourths the area of improved land which Norfolk | 
contains, and probably but about one-tenth of this area | 
was in wheat, both winter and spring, in the one case, 
while in the other the proportion of wheat lands was fully | 
twice as great. 

_ Although we have extended these reflections at the risk | 


* Neither the iiuedion ite of Norfolk suits oats very well. and “the 
yield is insignificant,’ says Mr. Reap, when compared with the aver- 
ages of barley and wheat, 
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of tediousness and repetition, as the auctioneer sometimes 
“dwells” upon his figures in the hope of exciting his 
hearers to enlarge their ideas a little, there is scarcely any 
way of bringing a fact home to practical realization that more 
completely accomplishes the purpose than statistical tables, 
if only a fair hearing can be had for them. Let us now 
inquire farther in regard to the general characteristics of 
Norfolk agriculture. 

Charles II is said to have observed that “ Norfolk should 
be cut into roads for all the rest of England.” I do not 
know whether the remark was made out of compliment to 
the roads then existing in this county, or beeause he 
thought its light soil good for nothing else than to form 
a dry road-bed. 

Coming into the County as I did, however, from Peter- 
borough, through March, Wisbeach and Lynn Regis, the 
first that I saw of it, was that alluvial district, partaking 
more of the character of the Lincolnshire and Cambridge- 
shire fens, than resembling the more easterly portions of 
Norfolk. It was my good fortune to find a most obliging ac- 
quaintance and guide in the train that morning, who point- 
' ed out to me several “steamers,” where this power is in 
use in pumping er otherwise promoting the drainage of 
the land. The soil, according to Mr. Read, is here mostly 


a layer of peat from 2 to 20 feet in thickness, resting for- 


tunately upon a substratum of clay—fortunately because 
it is by elaying, as well as by draining, that this peat can 
chiefly be rendered productive, some of it being so light 
| that ‘on losing the water it blows away.” Extraordinary 
dressings of clay, marl, chalk, and in some cases sand, 

have been applied, “from one to two and even three hun- 
dred loads per acre;” and it is rarely if ever considered 
possible to apply too much, because the more the peat is 
consolidated the better, and because any excess of lime, 
“which would be injurious on uplands,” can expend itself 
here ‘‘in converting the superabundance of vegetable mat- 
ter into fertilizing substances.” 

Tn reclaiming these fens some bad mistakes appear in- 
deed to have been made. Draining the peat simply, is of 
no avail. Clay, marl or chalk, are necessary applications. 
Some of the peat that rests upon sand, so long as the wa- 
ter remains ‘ within six inches of the surface,” will pro- 


| duce a “‘ rough sub-aquatic grass; take the water away and 
it grows nothing,” and the channels made to drain it, have 


therefore been dammed up, but the money expended upon 
the process has not been so easily recovered. Indeed Mr. 


‘Read mentions the “ prevalent idea that the fens are now 


drained too much,” although he considers it well founded 
only in exceptional cases like the above. He also states 


that the “drainage was begun at the wrong end;” each 
| proprietor was endeavoring to throw the water off from 
‘his own land, whereas if the mouth of the river Ouse 
|‘“had been properly altered and deepened, thousands of 


acres that are now drained by steam, would have had fall 


‘enough for a natural drainage.” 


There is alse in the southwest of Norfolk a ‘large 
tract of blowing sand,” formerly ‘all rabbit-warren and 
sheep walk,” and still described as poor and comparative- 


ily bervens—of hich I had a glimpse in returning from Nor- 
wich to London, after leaving Attleborough, and from 
Thetford to Brandon. Nevertheless, here as elsewhere 
the English farmer turns what he has to the best account ; 
these out-lying sheep-walks are of importance to the hold- 
ers of arable farms, affording “ in certain favorble seasons, 
a great amount of hard but healthy herbage for the large 
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flocks which are the sheet anchor of the occupiers of these 
lands.” Here the poppy, which I had seen so extensively 
blooming on the continent, is also a troublesome pest, in 
the wheat-fields particularly. By plowing the “ley” or 
grass land, early, and letting it lie for some time after a 
light rolling, the winter annuals get quite a start before the 
harrowing and heavy rolling take place to prepare the 
ground for wheat sowing. As early in the succeeding sea- 
son as February, the field is well horse or hand hoed; the 
wheat, if buried, soon grows through its covering, while 
the poppy, which is as tender when young as it is tough in 
more advanced stages of its existence, is either pulled up 
or turned under, and after its eradication, together with the 
consolidation and manuring of the land, even a blowing 
sand produces fair crops of wheat, which is said to be less 
affected by dry seasons here than either barley or oats. 
Sainfoin is highly esteemed here—proving less likely to 
fail, or to suffer from drouth, than clover and other 
“seeds.” Rye is sown largely for sheep feed, it is stated, 
I suppose to be eaten off before other grazing is ready ; 
turnips follow advantageously, and are mainly fed to fat- 
ting sheep, while after the rye is used, “‘ the sainfoin and 
other layers, with a run on some of the sheep walks,” sup- 
ply the wants of the breeding flock, and, when finally the 
lambs are weaned, they continue during the day to keep 
well on the heather, and at night are folded over the “ ley 
ground for wheat.” 

The experiment has recently been made of planting 
belts of firs across these open sandy districts, to break. the 
wind, and I judge from Mr. Read’s remarks, quite suc- 
cessfully. 

The best soil of Norfolk lies to the north-castward of 
Norwich—a ‘free working loam of capital texture and 
great depth.” There is also a strip of still stiffer loam run- 
ning from the southeast to the middle portion of the coun- 
ty—not stubbornly stiff, however; requiring drainage, but 
with good management favorable both for sheep and for 
all the grains. The two improvements that have taken 
place here, Mr. Read observes, are a greaier growth of 
roots, and better draining. Bush drains are of ancient 
date, and still somewhat in use, although pipe are now 
most common; the ordinary depth heretofore has been 
from 2 to 3 feet—“ now the general depth is 34 feet, or 
from that to 4 feet.” 

To complete our glimpse at the Norfolk soils, we should 
not omit to mention the other marshy district that skirts 
the rivers Yare and Bure in the east, where windmills are 
largely used for draining, and where grass is the chief pro- 
duct. It will thus be seen that there is quite a variety of 
surface in this one county—that on which its most noted 
improvements have taken place, and which forms the most 
extensive and important part, I have reserved until after 
enumerating the others, for it is there that my time was 
chiefly spent, and of which I have therefore the most to 
say. One difference between it and the richer land in the 
north-east is, that it bears more forcing without producing 
straw instead of grain; indeed it is said that while the ap- 
pearance of a field in the one will lead to an over-esti- 
mate of the crop, a stranger travelling in western Norfolk 
will often place his figures four bushels below the actual 
result obtained. ‘‘The general appearance of the coun- 
try,” says Mr. Caird, “is flat and unpicturesque to the eye 
of the tourist, though the experienced agriculturist will 
find much to admire in the large, open, well cultivated 
fields divided from each other by straight lines of closely 


trimmed thorn hedges, and tilled with garden-like precis- 
ion and cleanliness.” It is an ‘‘ expensive style of agri- 
culture,” as Mr, Read ealls it, that one finds here; and the 
soil, naturally weak, is of thatkind “ that if farmed badly, 
will ruin any man,” but so long as those results with an 
account of which this chapter was commenced, are here 
accomplished, it is worth some time and study to look into 
the means that are employed to produce them. 

The story of the improvements wrought out by Mr. 
Coke, afterwards the Earl of Leicester, has been so often 
told, that we shall not care to recount it here at length, 
Finding his tenants throwing up their leases at $1.25 per 
acre when he came into the estate, he was able finally to 
command a rental of $5 and $6. It became his object 
to secure the best of tenants, and through their enlighten- 
ment to develope the agricultural resources of his property, 
because he soon found it to require a degree of personal 
supervision which no one man could possibly bestow. At 
the Holkham sheep-shearings, he invited leading practical 
men to meet his tenants and himself in discussing his 
measures; it was found an essential pre-requisite that 
more stock should be kept, and to this natural source of 
increasing fertility was added the application upon the sur- 
face of the marl] which was found to be underlying it almost 
everywhere. Then came Art, scattering rape-cake as a 
fertilizer for the wheat, introducing clover and artificial 
grasses, and thus enabling the farmer to keep better live 
stock, while at the same time enlarging his production of 
the cereals. The Devons and South Downs were accord- 
ingly brought into the county and the four-course or 
Norfolk system of husbandry was established.* The wise 
and far-sighted views of Mr. Coke not alone effected these 
immediate changes: but, by the liberality he showed his 
tenants, and the spirit of improvement he fostered among 
them, the future as well as the present was embraced with- 
in the sphere of his influence; and, although passed away 
from the scenes of his exertions, his example still survives, 
and is conducive of farther progress not only there, but 
wherever in other counties the better systems are supplant- 
ing the worse. 


We shall resume hereafter the subject of Norfolk agri- 
culture. 
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CULTURE OF CURRANTS. 


I would be glad to see in your paper, a complete article on 
the cultivation of the currant. I got some plants from To- 
| ronto last fall, called White Grape and Red Cherry currants, 
| and would like to know how to treat them, and what sort of 
| soil is best forthem. J.p.w. Kingston, C. W. 








No fruit will more certainly grow under adverse treat- 
ment than the currant—or to use the quaint phrase of our 
facetious friend Brooxs of Wyoming county, which will 
‘stand grief” better. Planted under the fence of a neg- 
lected and weedy garden, or enveloped in tall grass, and 
never pruned, currant bushes still continue to afford yearly 
crops. But these crops are very puny fruit—such as they 
are, however, they are better than the owners deserve, 
“who ought to be willing to devote to them a small share 
of the cultivation which other crops receive. For no fruit 
is more improved under right management than the cur- 
‘rant. We have known the berries to be increased at least 
ten to twelve times in size by pruning, manuring, and cul- 
tivation. The annexed cut is an exact representation of 
|the size of common red currants grown on neglected 











| *In this summary I have followed the outline presented by Mr. 
ee in his Notes on English Agriculture, already frequently referred 
| to, 
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bushes, and on those under proper treatment. (Fig. 1.) 
Those new varieties, the Cherry currant, which grows five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, and the White Grape, 
which is often an inch in diameter, when both are fairly 
treated, often greatly disappoint purchasers, who totally 
neglect them, when they become but little larger than 
other sorts. . 








Fig. 1. 
The currant is propagated by cuttings. 


ehoot is taken, seven or eight inches long, 


Fig. 2. 

A one year’s 
cutting it off 
close to the old wood, and set about two-thirds of its length 


in the earth, which is closely packed about it. As roots 
are apt to be thrown out at each bud, all the lower ones 
are taken off. (Fig. 2.) It will make a good well-rooted 
niant by autumn. Scarce varieties may be layered at mid- 
summer, if growing rapidly, and will root the same season. 
The bushes will grow in any good soil. It should be 
kept rich with frequent manuring. The ground must be 
kept clean and mellow, the same as for a cabbage or hill 
of potatoes, The best way, both for facilitating cultiva- 
tion, and for neatness of appearance, is to allow but a sin- 
gle stem to grow at the surface of the ground, the branches 
spreading out into a regular head a few inches up. These 
branches should be kept thin by pruning, or at regular 
distances, so as to admit air and sun to the leaves and 
branches in every part. If the growth is allowed to be- 
come dense and thickly shaded, the fruit will be smaller, 
of inferior flavor, and less in quantity. As the branches 
become old, they should be cut out, and new and vigorous 
ones, which have been allowed to grow for this purpose, 
take their place—somewhat similar to the renewal prun- 
ing of the grape—but with this exception,—that while the 
grape bears on the present year’s wood from last year’s 
khoots, the currrant bears on shoots one year or more older ; 
hence the renewal should not be so frequent. Some skill 
must be exercised, when shoots are left for new branches, 
to leave them on the lower parts of the bush, in such a 
position as to fill up regularly the future vacancies, 
Bushes preserved, as here described, in the tree form, or 
with but a single stem at bottom, lose their vigor in a few 
years, and should be replaced by new plants, which will 
give larger fruit. But if allowed to grow in the bush form 


with several stems springing up from the earth together, 
they may be thinned out and pruned at the surface in such 
a manner as to afford a continued succession of new 
branches with roots, to take the place of the elder portions 
as they are successively cut out. 


This, therefore, although 








not so perfect a mode as the tree form, is well adapted to 
ordinary culture, where it may prove inconvenient to make 
new plantings frequently. But successive pruning and 
good and enriching cultivation are especially necessary. 
Vs RIETIES.x—The common red and white currants, as 
we have already remarked, are capable of great improve- 
ment by pruning and cultivation. The Red and White 


| Dutch are much like these, but the bunches are much 


longer, and they are consequently greatly preferred. The 
Cherry Currant is the largest red variety, (Fig. 3,) being 





Fig. 4—White Grape Currant. 
usually about half an inch in diameter under good culture, 


Fig. 3—Cherry Currant. 


and five-eighths with the best management. It is a vigor- 
ous grower, and was formerly supposed to be a poor bearer, 
but this has proved to be a mistake. A row, thirty feet 
long, three years planted, bore last year one bushel of 
fruit. The White Grape is perhaps the largest white sort 
—being usually nearly half an inch in diameter. (Fig. 4.) 
It is not a very vigorous grower, and is of rather a spread- 
ing habit. The Victoria, a late, rather acid sort, has long 
bunches and red berrries; under good culture they are 
quite large, but if neglected, no larger than the common 
red currant. Anight’s Sweet Red, is light red, and rather 
insipid but not sweet. Prince Albert is a rather new 
variety, a vigorous grower, fruit red, quite large, late in 
ripening, productive and valuable. The Versaillaise is a 
new sort, deep red, very large, next in size to the Cherry 
currant, and productive—but its merits are not yet estab- 
lished. The Llack Naples is the largest of the black 
varieties, but its strong musky flavor is agreeable to but 
few. 





eee 


Worms 1x Horses.—A correspondent of the Southern 
Cultivator recommends copperas as a remedy for worms in 
horses. He administers a tablespoonful, pulverized ; in 
three or four days the dose is repeated ; the horse is re- 
lieved of the worms at once—eats and thrives, and his 
hair becomes sleck,. 

Hay RequirReD TO KEFP A Horsz.—A correspondent of 
‘the Wisconsin Farmer, who has given careful attention to 
| the subject, says that five pounds of hay at a feed, or fif- 
| teen pounds per day, with twelve quarts of oat meal, or 
| its equivalent in shorts, will keep a good sized horse in 
| fine condition for all road or farm work, and is amply 
| sufficient. Some will keep on considerably less; this, 
‘however, is a fair average. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
How to Make Farming Pay---IIl. 


Another step towards rendering farming a paying busi- 





ness, was then, as it now is, the adoption and carrying out | 


of a renovating system. My idea was, that if twenty tons 
of grain and straw were removed from a ‘field, not less 
than that number of tons of good manure must be returned 
to it. To carry out this theory, my stables and barn-yard 
were so arranged and constructed, that no manure, either 
liquid or solid, was lost. The manure from the horse 
stalls, instead of being thrown out in a heap, where it would 
soon heat and become fire-fanged, was taken on a wheel- 
barrow from the stable and scattered about the yard under 
the open sheds. The manure from the cattle stalls was 
treated in the same manner. The liquid manure was, and 
now is, collected beneath the stable floor, and pumped 
into wooden conducters which carry it to any desired part 
of the sheds, where it is absorbed by the stable manure. 
This aids its decomposition and keeps it from being fire- 
fanged ; and as it is all under shelter, there is no danger 
that the manure will be saturated with water, so as to 
make it unnecessarily heavy to haul out, nor will it lose 
any of its fertilizing qualities by leaching. When manure 
is exposed to the influences of the weather, where it can 
leach, the best part of it is always carried away first. 
Another step in carrying out a renovating system is, to 


consume as much coarse grain as possible, in making beef | 


and mutton. A farmer, in order to make farming pay 
well, must be a consumer as well as a producer. Point 
us to a farmer who does not consume, yearly, a good por- 
tion of his coarse grain in making beef and mutton, and 
of course does fot make a good supply of barn-yard ma- 


nure, and we will point out a system of management | 


which will soon impoverish and ruin, for one generation, 
any good farm, unless a vast amount of foreign manure is 
applied to the soil. Every farmer should make his own 
manure as far as is practicable. It is a most ruinous policy 
to expend large sums, annually, for foreign manure or for 
any kind of fertilizers, when all the available substances 
of a farm are not wisely used up in making manure in 
some shape. 

One of my first steps towards renovating my farm, when 
I commenced farming, was—and I have never abandoned 
it—to keep as many steers or bullocks during the winter 
as I could conveniently, so as to consume all the coarse 


fodder and coarse grain, ground into meal, that could be | 


used up economically. Of course, my cattle have always 
been fed in stalls, and nothing is wasted. I always en- 
deavor to have all their food palatable, and make them 
eat everything up clean. And while multitudes of far- 
mers aim to keep their stock during the winter on the 
least possible allowance, my aim is to make them eat as 
much as I can, by feeding a variety of food every day. 

It is by no means an economical way to consume fod- 


der or grain of any kind, by feeding only one kind at a 


time. Some farmers confine their stock for a long time 
on cornstalks, for instance ; and then keep them on hay 
for a number of weeks, and then switch off on to straw, 
or something else. Stock of all kinds experience a very 
great inconvenience many times, from such changes of 
food; just asa man would whose food for one month 


might be mush and molasses, and the next month nothing | 
but wheat bread, and the next month bean broth, or beef | 


soup, or nothing but potatoes, squash, or something clse. 
There is one very important consideration in feeding 

animals—and this is all intimately connected with my 

subject—which not one farmer in a hundred ever thought 


of, until it has been pointed out to him, which is, mingling | 
different kinds of food, for the purpose of rendering a | 


larger amount of the nutriment contained in them assimi- 
lahle. 

Suppose, for example, that a man were to subsist for 
one day on beef, the next day on pork, the next day on 
beans, and the next day on wheat bread. He will not 
feel as well, nor be able to labor as many hours each day, 
as he would if he should eat a portion of every kind of 
the food mentioned at each meal. Now, the true reason 
for the fact, is this: when only one kind of food is eaten 


at a meal, more or less of the nutriment is voided in the 
excrement, which, had it been brought in contact with 
| other food during digestion, would have been assimilated, 
| thus supplying the waste of the body or going to make fat. 
| So with feeding stock; if we grind together oats, rye, 
barley, and Indian corn, equal quantities of each, stock 
| will derive much more nutriment from the meal thus min- 
| gled, than they will if each kind is fed separately. So 
with feeding all coarse fodder. I have always found that 
| I can make my stock eat more, by feeding cornstalks, hay, 
|and straw, when well mingled together, than they will eat 
'when each kind is fed separately; and more nutriment 
| will be assimilated when thus fed out, than if they are not 
| mingled. 

| There will be much nutriment voided in the excrement, 
/even when we exercise all possible economy in mingling 
‘and feeding the produce of the farm. Consequently, 
‘everything that has not been assimilated by animals should 
| be carefully deposited in the soil, where it will build up a 
crop of grain or grass for the succeeding year. For this 
| reason, all manure should be sheltered ; and I am satisfied 
| that it pays quite as well to protect manure as it does to 
| protect stock. The better an animal is kept, the more 
valuable will be the manure, and the better it pays to 
protect it from the influences of the weather. The ordure 
ef cattle, which consume several pounds of any kind of 
'meal per day, will be worth twice as much as a fertilizer, 
as that is from very poor cattle, which are compelled 
to subsist on straw and fodder that is not very nutritious, 

I have always considered raising stock one of the most 
| important steps towards making farming pay. But when 
a man computes appearances in the matter, and is always 
influenced by what seems to be the present cost to pro- 
duce a given result, his farm will soon become impover- 
ished and ruined, and his stock will seem more like the 
‘lean kine,” spoken of by Moses, (Gen. 41:19,) than like 
the stock of a thriving farmer. 

In the autumn of 1848, I had a lot of rather good steers, 
‘two years old, which I wished very much to dispose of for 
needed cash; but no one was willing to give me $25 per 
| head for them. I had but little hay that season, and but 
|a limited quantity of cornstalks. Every one who came 
|into my barn aud saw my fodder and the number of cattle, 
would shake his head, and say, if you keep all those cattle 
until spring on this quantity of fodder, I would like to 
see them, &c. One good old farmer, who now rests from 
earthly toil, when he saw how much each animal received, 
said: “It is a piece of consummate folly for you to feed 
your animals so much. You will never see half the value 
lof what you feed.” And then went on to tell how he 

kept Ais stock, &c., without feeding any meal or hay until 

'towards spring. I kindly told him that if I could not 
|make such an operation pay, I would have the satisfaction 
of doing one thing as it ought to be done. Now for the 
result, 

Those steers received, night and morning, a bushel each 
| of cut straw, cornstalks, and a little hay cut with it, and 
| about two quarts per day of corn and oat-meal, mingled 
| with the straw after wetting it. Towards spring the quan- 
| tity of meal was increased to about four quarts per day, 
| Each steer consumed about twelve bushels of meal, which 
would then have sold for about forty cents per bushel—say 
&5 worth of meal for each steer. I managed to have a field 
of early pasture, sufficiently large for the cattle to fill themn- 
|selves, before most other people had even thought of hav- 

ing pasture. Each steer received as much meal for two 
/weeks, when in the pasture, as he did before they were 
allowed to feed on grass. 





they made a large lot of excellent manure, which increased 
the grain crop of my farm full one-quarter more than there 
would have been without manure. I will mot stop to foot 
up the account, to determine whether or not “it paid,” 
for the data are before us. Fifty dollars per head was then 
| thought to be an exhorbitant price for such steers. Such 
|has ever been my system of management; and it has 
| always seemed to pay so well, that I have followed it from 
| year to year, and when distributing seventy-five cents 


After they had run to grass two | 
weeks, I received fifty dollars per head for them; and — 
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worth of meal among a few calves per day, or among any 


other stock, this question often arises, “will it pay?” 


Experience always answers, that if a calf or steer be fed | 
during the winter, five or six dollars worth of meal of results.” Whieh, the plowing or the manurin 


! r - 7 

tent may do; but if, as in this ease, the surface is loam, 
|} and the subsoil pure eold clay, it is ruions. 

“Deep plowing and high manuring predace profitable 
Try the 


o? 
S- 


several kinds of grain, in addition to the straw and other manuring, with adepth of plowing suitable to the soil— 


fodder which he eats, he will be worth in the spring, 
enough more to pay for the meal he has eaten, than he 
would have been without having eaten any meal. And 
besides this, the good effect of the meal will be seen in an 
animal until the next winter, just as the effect of manure 
on a field is seen from year to year. 

A neighbor of mine spent a day with me, a few days 
since, who, seeing the meal, and cut straw, and turnips, 
which my cattle received, laughed heartily at me when | 
told him I fed everything regularly, three times per day, 
in order to induce them to eat all they would. Said he, 
my practice is directly the reverse of yours: “I endeavor 
to have my cattle live on as little as they can.” 

As this respected friend takes no agricultural paper, I 
have no hesitancy in penning what I replied to hmn—that 
such a system of feeding would never do for me, nor for 
any other farmer whose aim is to make farming a paying 
business. This esteemed friend scouts at everything which 
is published on agricultural subjects, and if a friend sup- 
plies him with the best of agricultural reading, gratuitously, 
he will not read it. But mark the difference. 

He commenced farming on new land, and mine was old, 
impoverished land. He never believed it will pay “ to 
make such a fuss about manure,” nor to make animals eat 
all they will in winter, &. Now, to sum it all up briefly, 
he complains that, “ for some unknown reason,” his crops 
of all kinds ‘‘ seem to be rather lighter from year to year,” 
while I know that my crops inerease every season, and I 
shall be greatly disappoiuted, if my fields do not produce 
more the coming season than they ever did before. 

S. Epwarps Topp. 

Tompkins Co., N. Y. 





e 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


DEEP PLOWING. 


Messrs. Epirors—Almost everything in this country 
zeems to run into extremes—whether it is fashion or farm- 
ing, politics or religion. The disposition of our people 
tends to be extravagant in all things, if they can get the 
means to become so. Some agricultural writers incline in 
the same direction, and would nota more “ conservative ” 
tone in many respects be more conducive to our prosperi- 
ty? Many of our journals have for a long time rode hard 
the hobby of deep plowing —‘ plow deep ” has been their 
motto, no matter what the soil may be—some recommend- 
ing from 12 to 14 inches as the proper depth, while our 
famous “ Professor” insists that three feet are little enough, 
but our farmers are generally cautious, and but few have 
been deluded into doing a thing that, on many farms, 
would be perfectly ruinous. I admit that on some svils a 
small portion of the subsoil plowed up and mixed with the sur- 
face soil may be beneficial—particularly if a large quantity of 
manure is added at the same time—and on bottom lands 
no injury can result; but I caution farmers to be careful 
how they turn up and intermix clay with the surface soil 
—it may do sometimes, but the contrary is the rule. 
You say—page 14, current vol. Cultivator—that ‘ deep 
plowing is most beneficial to stiff clays, and, as a rule, we 
may plow deep when the subsoil is of the same character 
as the surface soil.” I greatly question the first ; the latter 
is no doubt true. 

I know a farmer in this town, who had a lot of rich land 
near the sea, to which he thought too much sea-weed had 
been applied, and as deep plowing was so much recom- 
mended he would try it upon this lot. So he put in his 
plow and turned up a few inches of clay—the subsoil was 
a stiff clay. The effect was his land was that season like 
mortar, (as he expressed it;) he got no crop from it that 
season of any account, and but little the next, and I am 
informed it has not since produced as well as before. If 





the surface and subsoil are the same, as you say is some- 
times the case, turning up the subsoil to a moderate ex- 





| not plowing up clay or yellow loam—and my word for it, 
it will be found the most profitable. 

| I know a farmer who is a large and suecessful grower of 
| Indian corn, (his subsoil is a yellow loam, surfuee flat and 
free from stone,) who inststs that five inches is the proper 
depth to plow for that crop, and no deeper, and he says 
experience has taught him this. He eertainly always raises 


| extra good crops, which after all is the true test of good 
' . 
farming. J. G. ¢. 


os 





[For the Country Gentleman and Caltivator.} 


African Poultry--New Way of Raising Chickens. 





Messrs. Epitors—The amusement, delight and instrne- 
tion, weekly derived from the well filled pages of my welcome 
visitor, the Country GentLeMAN, and the freedom which 
each one seems to have to its columns, induces me to offer to 
add my experience to that of others upen the sabject of rais- 
ing poultry—a subject associated, in my mind, with domestic 
quiet, and at all times fraught with many happy reffections. 

My lot consists of two cocks and fifteen pallets, brought from 


the coast of Africa, in the early part of January, 1859. In 
color they are dark blue dominiques, with bright yellow legs 
and bill. In point of beauty I have rarely seen them equal- 
led, and never surpassed. As layers and setters they are 
as good asany. On or about the 20th of March following 
their arrival, they eommenced laying im a warm, dry, and 
above all clean house, made entirely of sassafras timber—(upon 
which, by the by, lice cannot, or at least will not, live.) The 
stables for my carriage and saddle horses were adjoining, so 
that an unlimited supply of worms and maggots was at hand, 
found in the manure. They had aecess at ali times to troughs 
filled with corn, wheat and barley mixed. Confinement was 
unknown tothem. Their range was over the cotton field and 
horse pasture of ten acres. Of one thing only were they de- 
prived—their young. These in two or three days after being 
hatched, or as soon as they were strong enough, were given 
to a capon, for the reason that he can be made not only a bet- 
ter nurse, but that he would father or mother, as you please, 
'any number of chicks of different ages. The hens too, soon 
| forget their young and return to laying. One of my capons 
| has had following him at the same time as many as a hun- 
dred and fifty, no twenty of which were of the same age. In 
fact, while some were large enough to broil, others had left 
their shells but a few days. The same fellow is now clucking 
to fifty, and will get as many more as soon as they are hatched. 

Now for the result of the year. From 15 hens I raised 1,- 
374 chickens—478 being males—470 of them soon found them- 
selves capons, worth, at six months old, 50 centseach. Of the 
remaining 896 pullets, 150 wore kept, and the rest disposed 
of at an average price of 25 cents—making the handsome sum, 
not counting those kept for my own use, minus $40 00 fer food, 
and $30.00 for attention, of $351.50. Many eggs, of course, 
were used for household purposes—the exact number I do 
|not know. The pleasure of watching the growth and pregress 

of these birds was worth treble the money. An overseer at- 
| tending to the plantation, many hours of leisure were left me 
, to devote to this small but pleasant experiment. 

Shall I or not prepare myself to report the result of the 
coming year ? 

If a few of your correspondents would like to get them, so 
as to try them in a more northern climate, it would be a grati- 
fication to me to send several pair. In fact, as they are not 
raised for sale, but for pleasure alone, ten or twenty couples 
would be most willingly given, with the condition, however, 
that at the end of the year the results be made public through 
the Country Gentleman. Wa. P. G. 

Ridgeland, Washington Co., Miss. 

Live anp Deap Weicur or Catrie.—Eight Tbs. out 
of every 14 lbs., or four-sevenths of the whole live weight 
of sheep and cattle, represents, when the animal is pro- 
perlyefat, the net weight of the fore quarters, exclusive of 
offal—three-fourths of the live weight of pigs, if fat, repre- 
sents the weight when dressed; but pigs have frequently 
been killed of which the offal was only one-fifth their live 











weight and even less. 
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Farm Improvement---III. Keeping Stock. 


Improvement based on More Manure, and hence More Stock—Or 
rather, Better Kept Steck—The Coarse Grains should be Fed Out 
not SekJj—Jeha Johnston on High Feeding and its Results—Dela- 
field on Reform in the Treatment of our Grass Lands—Seeding 
Down before Running Down—Top Dressing, etc.—Wintering Stock 
on Corn-Stalks—Stock Barns Wanted—The Lesson of the Scarcity 
of Fodder may be a Valuabie One. 

The Improvement of the Farm, as shown in our previous 

articles, depends to a great extent upon the amount of | 

manure annually applied to the same, and we have already | 
hinted that keeping stock presented the best means of 

cheaply securing efficient fertilizing material. It is our| 
present purpose to offer a few thoughts on some of the | 
best methods of increasing the forage product of the farm, | 
and thus compassing the end desired—an increased capaci- | 
ty for stock-feeding—and hence an increase of manure 

and greater fertility and productiveness of the soil. 

We must premise here, however, that an increase of 
stock is not, as a general thing, as necessary at first as an 
increase of feed and care. Were cattle and sheep fed 
higher on the majority of our farms, they would not only 
thrive more profitably, but would produce more and bet- 
ter manure, and thus help on the enrichment of the farm, 
and enable an increased number of animals to be kept on 
the same. _ As we have said before, we must feed out our | 
coarse grains upon the farm if we would make them pro- 
ductive; it will not answer to starve our stock that we | 
may have a little more corn, barley, oats, or roots to sell— | 
we starve our land thereby, and reduce our means of mak- 
ing good and profitable crops from the same, “ High 
feeding,” says John Johnston, “ will make higher manur- | 





ing, both by making a larger quantity and a much better 
quality. * * It pays, thoroughly to feed young cattle 
and sheep, so that they are worth more at two years than 
an immense majority of the cattle in this State are worth | 
at four years old. * * Manure is the one thing need- 
ful, after underdraining, for making profitable farming.” | 
But to return to the ways and means of increasing the | 
capacity of our farms for stock keeping. Years ago the | 
late John Delafield, Esq., told the farmers of New-York | 





that-a reform must take place in their treatment of mea- | 
dows and pastures, before they could breed. or fatten cat- | 
tle and sheep to the greatest advantage. It is equally true | 
at the present day. In “seeding down” we are are often | 
too sparing of grass seed—we delay the process too long, 

until our fields are too poor to give a “good catch” or 
product of grass—and we neglect to top-dress with plas- 
ter, ashes, etc., even when we know them to be largely | 
beneficial. There must be a reform here. We must have | 
our land in good tillage, and seed down while the field is | 
still in good heart, with plenty of seed; and top-dress in | 
all cases when it has been found to prove beneficial; then | 
we shall get a full crop of grass for hay or pasture, and | 
our acre of land so treated will bear double the stock, yea, | 
quadruple which our common pastures now feed. And | 
their fertility may be kept up by care in feeding off, neither | 
unseasonably or unmercifully, and occasional applications 
of manure—fine compost applied early in the fall, and | 
well harrowed, with another sprinkling of grass seeds, | 


{ 
| 
' 
| 


We can winter more stock, without increasing the area 
of our meadows, if we give the latter good treatment, as | 
above indicated, and thus increase their productiveness, | 
by providing liberally of cornstalks as a substitute for hay | 
in feeding cattle. Farmers are turning increased attention | 
to the corn crop, as a means of keeping stock better and | 


more cheaply than by depending on hay ae larecly as for- | 


‘lar business operations. 


merly. With a good suppiy of well-cured cornstalks and 
a portion of the grain grown upon the same, we can bring 
our cattle through the winter in good order without any 
recourse to the hay-mow. It is true, however, that it re- 
quires more labor to grow the corn than the hay; but itis 
also true that the increased value of the former will pay 
well for the greater labor necessary. It is true also, that 
to get the greatest benefit from feed of this character, the 
preparation of cutting and steaming is requisite, as well 
as the grinding of the grain; but stock may be well win- 
tered, with a little more corn, without either of these pro- 
cesses, 

We can winter stock most cheaply when supplied with 
good barns and sheds, with all the means and appliances 
for their shelter and comfort, and the preparation of their 
food, and all the conveniences for saving and composting 
manures; and some attention to these requisites is of 
prime importance. These subjects have already received 
considerable attention in this journal, so we will not ex- 
tend our remarks in this connection. 

The scarcity of winter fodder this season, has done 
much toward inculcating proper ideas of the economy and 
value of fodder, and if well pondered, will enable our far- 
mers to keep more stock at a greater profit than hereto- 
fore. The real value and uses of straw, the policy of cut- 
ting and steaming coarse fodder, and the benefits of feed- 
ing grain and roots, willl be better understood and appre- 
ciated than they have been, and better provision will be 
made for hushanding every resource of this character and 
applying it to the best advantage. This will all tend to 
extend our Farm Improvements—and on the reliable basis 


|of more manure, the advancement must be certain and 


permanent. 
-°ee—- 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


CORN RAISING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Messrs. L. Tucker & Son—The following statement of 
a crop of corn, raised in this neighborhood last year (1859,) 
was furnished to me at my request. 

The crop was raised on Jand belonging to Mr. Samuel 
Isett, and the account kept by Mr. Gifford, his manager, 





| not with the view of having it published, but in their regu- 


I having heard of it, asked a 
copy of account to send you, so that a voice may be heard 
from the interior of the old Keystone State. 

Corn Crop—Dr. 





To interest on 38 acres @ $50 per acre @ 6 per C.,........ --- $1140 
SE MRL o Gales’ < sasgh vas ane Pisencnnmtebeevenet cosas 18 00 
85 days plowing, breaking up ground,..............eceeeees 70 00 
8 harrowing, preparing ground,........cecsccccccces 16 00 
a ee - 8600 
Di LO REIT BNE OLE ET 400 
Br Ne I ON 6 ise oc in dar badatdieeseeenibeeia 58 50 
39 °° setting up and weeding corn, (by boys),........... 16 60 
SSB: FRE COU. i cswe beSids detbescsesdecbecdtbiedis 92 70 
DB COU TOOT RO i, dns nitkncsuns dhaksn dons dbnnsaoken 40 00 
1 ton plaster and plastering Corn,.........ccccccccccccccese 12 00 

RR IEE RR I IRI. * 2. onesedes . WO ae 
CONTRA, 

By 2100 bushels corn, @ 50c. per bush.,............. $1050 00 

10 loads fodder @ $3 per lOad,... ...... a " 30 00 $1080 00 
UOTE OW CPG bi. Sb ee PR Kiccade $603 20 


The corn was all cut off at the ground, and put up in 
shocks, as we call it—-which will account for so much time 
required in husking. James M. Kinkeap. 

Blair Co., Pa., March 22, 1860. 
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Durcness Co. AG, Sociery.—Officers for the year 1860: 


President—J ames Havinanp, La Grange. ° 

Vice-Presidents—Geo. W. Coffin, Amenia; Wm. W. Haxtun, Beek- 
man: Thomas Doty, Clinton: Valentine H. Hallock, Dover; Edmond 
Stockhohn, East Fishkill: Philip Vanderbilt, Fishkill; Wm. B. Dins- 
more, Hyde Park; James Howard, La Grange; B, B. Brothwell, Milan; 
David Bryant, Northeast; William Akin, Pawling: Anth. Hoffman, 
Pine Plains; Geo. L. Dennis, Poughkeepsie; Ira Howland, Pleasant 
Valley; Abram Staats, Red Hook; C. 8. Wainwright, Rhinebeck; Al- 
fred Mosher, Stanford; George Duncan, Union Vale; Milton Ham, 
Washington. : 

Secretary—George Sweet, Washington. 

Asst. Secretary—John U. Abie, Union Vale, 
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Winter Farming in Albany County. 





It is sometimes forgotten, in reading an outline of the 
practice of one farmer, that seldom if ever can it be re- 
garded throughout as more than a general guide in the 
operations of others. And although every thoughtful 
reader desires to obtain all the details he can in such an 
outline, it is in order to study more thoroughly and com- 
prebend more exactly the basis on which success bas in 
one case been dependent, and the measures by whieh it 
has there been actually secured, rather than with any de- 
sign or hope of putting himself in precisely a similar po- 
sition, and working out again precisely the same results. 

Thus the Caliing of the Farmer, is eminently one that 
exacts mental exertion in the development of its resour- 
ces. He can rarely walk advantageously in the exact foot- 
steps of his neighbors. His best path toward the same 
ends may be very different from theirs, but their course is 
not the less instructive, if he learns from it the principles 
by which everywhere it is really guided, and the modifi- 
cations, which, in other circumstances, their application re- 
quires. The skill of a good carpenter will last him under 
another sky: calum, non animum mutatur ; but it is a 
new study with the farmer in every new locality to which 
he goes, to adapt to his new condition the experience else- 
where gained, and the old laws that probably underlie the 
successful agriculture of every clime and kindred. 

Now one of the prime lessons which we shall be inclin- 
ed to draw from English Agriculture, if, before our ‘‘ For- 
eign Notes” are drawn to a close, the opportunity offers 
of directing some attention to an examination of them 
—will be that our farmers should devote themselves more 
to the feeding of stock as an agent of improvement, 
whether it is or is not in addition a direct source of impor- 
tant profit. 

Those who have thus far followed the aceounts of Eng- 
lish farming that have appeared from time to time in the 
correspondence of the Country GENTLEMAN, will have 
noted how all the results it accomplishes appear to hinge 
in some way upon this support; and farther exemples may 
hereafter be given, illustrating with additional variations the 
correctness of that homely maxim which embodies in few 
words the results of long experience abroad, every day 
receiving new verification in the practice of our best far- 
mers in this country, ‘‘No cattle, no dung; no dung,“no 
corn.” 

Any system of stock-feeding moreover, which wili tend 
in some degree to equalize the labors of the year by car- 
rying into the idle months something of the over-burden 
of other seasons, is especially an object in our climate. 
And as an instance of winter farming, what has been said 
will prepare the way for a brief notice of the operations 
in sheep feeding of a readerin Albany county, Mr. Jurran 
Wine, of some of whose stock we have heretofore pre- 
sented an engraving—operations which furnish another 
example of the truth of the maxim quoted. It may be 
well in addition to the remarks with which we commenced, 
to call attention, before proceeding any farther, to one 
other prefatory suggestion. 

It has been objected to the practice of one of our most 
experienced contributors, that after all he only owes what 
success he has obtained to a peculiar knack in picking out 
cattle it will pay to feed, as if it was by no means a part 
of the farmer’s regular business to acquire just this 
“knack” in judging of any kind of stock the farm produces 
What may be here and there a natural gift, 


or supports. 


might become far more generally a matter of acquisition. 

It is precisely in sueh points as these that farmers should 
| endeavor to derive more benefit from our Agricultaral 
| Shows. And the managers of our Agricultural Colleges 
| should not overlook the neeessity of seeuring thoroughly 
| qualified judges of live stock as assistants in the praetical 
| part of the instruction they are to convey. No one ean 
attain success in this department of farming, exeept by 
skill in the selection of his stock as well as i the manage- 
ment of his resources, and new beginners should content 
themselves with an experiment at first upon a moderate 
scale. 

It is five or six years since Mr. Winne first fed fifty 
sheep one winter; in 1858 he fattened some 200; about 
330 in 1859, and this year he has carried the number to 
500. He occupies a farm of a hundred acres, of which 
there are perhaps 75 under the plow. Of this there were 
in 1859 about 


14 acres in oats, | Sf acres in meadow, 
JTacresinrye, | 7 acres in pasture, 
10 acres In corn, potatoes and buckwheat. 


The product of the whole will probably be consumed 
| by the stock—imdeed most of it has been already—in- 
| cluding 850 bushels of oats and 67 loads of hay. Dur- 
|ing the season there had been purchased 500 bushels of 
peas for feeding, and 100 bushels of buckwheat; also ten 
or twelve tons of oil cake, the latter costing him only $31 
per ton, although seldom to be had, we believe, for less 
than $35 to $40. About half an acre each of carrots and 
mangolds, vielding some 1100 bushels altogether, had been 
grown. The rotation in common use is corn, potatoes, 
|and buckwheat, followed the second year by oats, and the 
‘third grasz, the land then continued under sod three or 
| sometimes four years. 

| The stock on the place included two pair of horses, five 
| head of cattle, and a store flock of two rams, seventeen 
| ewes, four wethers and half a dozen lambs; besides thir- 
' teen ewes now away from home. During September and 
October Mr. Winne had also bought in the sheep for 
feeding, 507 in number, of which two head have been sub- 
| sequently lost, leaving 505 as the present number in his 
| feeding sheds. 
The extent of accommodation which he finds necessa- 
ry for sheep, may be inferred from the dimensions of one 
| or two of these sheds. There is one for example 21 by 36 
feet, with a narrow yard along the southern side 6 to 8 feet 
wide, where a lot of 75 sheep were thriving very nicely. 
A board on the north side near the bottom, is hung on 
| hinges, and remains open for the admission of fresh air 
except during the most severe weather. The whole south 
side along the yard is open, but provided with two or three 
sliding boards to restrain the sheep under shelter when 
necessary. Others of the sheds have much larger yards, 
and others no yards at all. But Mr. Winne is careful in 
any case to provide amply for ventilation—for the admis- 
sion and circulation of the atmosphere—a point justly 
considered of the greatest importance, while if it is suffi- 
ciently attended to, yards do not seem to be necessary— 
the sheep evidently thriving quite as well without 
them as with them. When yards are provided, how- 
ever, the same amount of shed room will answer for a 
somewhat larger number of sheep. Seventy sheep were 
kept in a lean-to 20 by 46 feet, with no yard, ventilated 
by an open board along the side as before, and two trap- 
doors of considerable size in the roof, opening and shut- 
ting at will. This shed might have contained five more 
‘sheep without crowding; in that case allowing about 12} 
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superficial feet to each sheep, while in the shed with the 
narrow yard attached, 10 superficial feet under shelter had 
been quite enough. 

To speak of the space allotted for a sheep, without say- 
ing anything of its séze, is almost as definite, howe 
it would be to talk of so many “ pieces of chalk.” 
still we confess that it is not entirely without apprehension | 
that we approach this necessary point. 
these sheep were all accurately taken down, one by one, 
partly upon the 3d of January last, and partly upon the | 
6th ; a second weighing, 
3d of February : 

mates or guess-work ; 
with which a stalement of the average was received by a} 


might perhaps hesitate to publish it except upon personal | 
knowledge. 

In January 504 of the sheep weighed 72,198 pounds | 
Pagel or an average of 1452 pounds each. 

8, when the whole 507 were 
76,273, showing an average of about 150} pounds per | 
head, or a gain in an interval of less than 30 days with | 
more than half the number, and just a month with the re- 
mainder, of 7} pounds per head throughout. About six 
weeks had elapsed since the last weighing at the time of 
our visit, so that 10 pounds per head would be probably 
no more than a fair average gain in this interval ; and 500 
sheep, as even in size and condition, and as handsomely 
fatted as these, averaging 160 pounds per head, are really 
quite a sight to see. 

The evenness of the lot was not such, nevertheless, as 
to render a dozen of the best unworthy of a paragraph by 
themselves. There were thirteen which showed an aggre- 
gate, Feb. 3, of 2,955 pounds, or an average of 227% lbs. 
per head—the lightest turning the scale at 205, and the 
heaviest at 252. 

The sheep are Leicesters, and come from Canada, cost- 
ing upon the farm, all expenses paid, a not extravagant 
price. Strongly in favor of grinding the grain fed to either 
cattle or horses, Mr. Winne does not think it either neces- 
sary or expedient with the sheep. Among the 500 head 
he distributes for the morning feed about eleven bushels 
of corn and oats in equal proportions, varying the amount 
slightly, according to the particular cireumstances of the 
case, such as weather, &¢. After this they are supplied 
with what hay they want, and subsequently with water. 
Abont 11 o’clock they get a supply of oat straw, which is 
this year very bright and nice, and relished by thea. as 
well as hay. At 1 o’clock two bushels of sliced roots per 
100 sheep, are fed to them, and all their tubs and barrels 
The night food consists of 








are again supplied with water. 


these fail, a little tar is put in with the water they drink. 
Salt is always accessible to them in one trough, and in an- 








handful of rosin to two quarts of the above, with the ad- 
dition sometimes of a little nitre. 

With these precautions he has had remarkable success 
in maintaining the constant good health and thrift of the 
whole. The roots that are fed contribute to keep the sys- 
tem in order, rather than to add flesh, in Mr. W.’s opinion. 

The manure remains undisturbed until spring, enough 
litter being added to keep the yards as well as sheds as com- 
pletely dry as possible—a point not less important than | 





The weights of 


uchels 7 ‘ il-meal, half-and- | . . : 
11 bushels for the whole, of peas and oil-meal, halfand | cleaned in a moment, without any sweeping, and has been. 


half. To contain their water, tar barrels are used, or if! 


ver, as | 
And |} 


} 
so that we are not proceeding upon esti- 
although, knowing the incredulity | 


dealer in New-York to whom it has since been made, we | 


February | 
weighed, the aggregate was| 


ample ventilation. Last autumn thirty loads of leaves had 
been drawn and spread in the yards for this purpose, and 
are found te answer admirably. Straw is spread during 
the winter as necessary, generally twice a week, and Mr. 
Winne said that he would pay $5 per ton for it if neces- 
| Sary, sooner than have his yards wet. When the straw 
| began to run low this spring, upwards of twenty loads more 
of leaves had been collected. He has also bought pine 
sawdust for the purpose, and likes it, and the chips, &c., 

as they accumulate, very much as a manure, upon heavy 


with equal care, was made the | | land. 


There is also a bed of muck which he tried one year, 
As 
| there are only about two weeks in the season when this 
| deposit is readily accessible, it is not always convenient 
| to take it out at that time, but Mr. W. expressed a high 
| opinion of its value; he thinks it should be allowed to 
| freeze and thaw throngh one winter, and become thorough- 
| ly dry in the summer before it is used under the sheep. 

The feeding troughs in which the sheep receive all they 
eat, (except the salt,) are of simple construction, and 
| possess some advantages worth a description. 


| putting it into the yards to the amount of 150 loads. 




















Engraving showing End of Mr. Winne's.Sheep-Trough. 

The engraving shows the end of the trough, which 
is 22 inches wide. The lower board on the sides and ends 
is 12 inches wide, the upper board 8 inches. The length 
of the trough is 12 feet. The posts of timber 2 by 24 
inches, are six in number, one in each corner and one at 
the middle of each side. In making the bottom, three 
bits of boards are nailed across—one at each end and one 
at the middle; a 12 inch board rests upon them, where it 
is securely fastened, and then two other boards are put in 
upon a bevel, as shown by the dotted lines, which repre- 
sent their ends in the cut. The lowest partof the bottom 
is thus the thickness of two boards from the floor, while 
the two inclined bottom boards are about 3 inches higher 











on the outer edge than at the other. Such a box as this 
accommodates 20 large sheep ; it is tipped over and thus 


thought by several sheep men who have examined it, to 
be a very simple and inexpensive way of combining all the 


| essentials in this much discussed article of shed furniture. 


. i j ts s ri ‘ttashes and a/y,,- . : 
other a mixture of two parts salt with one part ashes and a | 7, is made with good long screws, and will stand wear and 


tear admirably ; if made with nails, they become loosened 
by knocking about, and constant tinkering is necessary. 
The space between the two boards that constitute the sides, 
it should be added, is ten or eleven inches, 

When the sheep are first bought in autumn, they are 
pastured a while before they go into the sheds, receiving 
a half bushel of corn or peas per 100 head daily while 
|in the field. If pasture is hired for them, the current rate 
has been about $12 per 100 head per month. 
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The land upon the farm is mostly a pretty heayy clay, 
but if well worked and kept dry becomes friable ; one ex- 
periment in draining has been made with the best results, 
and Mr. W. proposes to drain a larger area the coming 
season. He likes to plow as soon as the oats are off, and 
goes toa depth of seven or eight inches. The ground 


then lies till the Ist to 10th Sept., according to season, | 


when the manure is brought out and spread ; it is turned 
in with a Share’s Coulter Harrow about two inches, the 
rye sown and dragged in lightly, and then timothy seed, 
succeeded by another dragging. About the last of the 
next March or first of April, clover is sown. He likes to 
seed tolerably thickly ; one field of about six acres, for 
instance, receiving in autumn a, bushel and a half of timo- 
thy, and in spring a mixture of about a bushel and a peck 
—one-third timothy and two-thirds clover. No matter 
how high its price, true economy teaches him to buy uni- 
formly the best and cleanest seed. 

With the 330 sheep fed a year ago, there was, as might 
be supposed, a considerable quantity of manure provided, 
and wn opportunity offering for purchase in addition, Mr. 


W. bought 150 loads, at a dollar per cord, which he | 


deemed a very good bargain. The manure in the yards 
is heaped under the sheds as soon as the sheep go, and 
there protected from exposure. It will need turning to 
prevent fire-fanging, unless wetted from time to time, and 
for this purpose a cistern has been provided for the reeep- 
tion of liquid manure, and a force pump by whieh it is 
thrown over the heaps from time to time, before they are 
finally drawn out for use. . 

Such operations going on upon any farm for a few years 


cannot fail to be felt in enlarging its productiveness, while | 


in addition smee Mr. Winne has been engaged in feeding, 
prices have been such as to pay a good pecuniary profit. 
The markets scarcely promise returns as large this year, 
although we doubt if the produce of the farm could have 
been put to any other use so remunerating. A letter re- 
ceived from Jonn Jonnston, while these notes were in 
course of preparation, says: ‘* Cattle won’t pay for feed- 
ing this winter, wnless they advance materially from present 


prices; in faet they must meet with a serious loss who have | 


been selling of late, and what is worse, I fear the drovers 
have also been losing. Sheep generally must have paid for 
feeding; the high price of pulled wool has kept up the price 
of sheep. I seldom or never sold sheep higher per pound 
than this spring, but I fed higher and they cost me high; 
still they pay for what they have consumed, and I always 
allow the manure made by them to be worth a dollar per 
sheep.” 

A favorite food with Mr. Winne for horses, is rye and 
oats ground together in equal proportions, and mixed with 
cut hay wetted ; it fits a horse for work, he says, better than 
anything else, and he believes four bushels of grain ground 


to be fully equal to five whole. As above stated, he also | 
grinds and cuts the feed of eattle or pigs, but never for | 


sheep—giving them straw and hay, as well as grain, in its 
natural bulk. 


—_--——- -——- e6e —- ——_—__-_—— 


A Hist.—It would be worth more than the price of 


your valuable paper, to many, to have their attention 


called to the fact that to pitch manure containing Tong | 


straw or cornstalks, they will save much time and hard 
Tabor by cutting the heap of manure with a hay-knife, in 
the same way that we cut a cheese of pomace at a cider 
mill. This treatment does away with the objection to 


cornstalks in the manure heap—consequently to that of 


feeding them in the barn. P. P. Pecknam. 


Bradjord Co., Pa. 





. f For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.} 
VERTIGO IN HORSES. 


Messrs. Epirors—A friend called my attention to an 
article in the ‘Country GeNTLEMAN ” of Jan. 26th, viz., 
‘** Vertigo in Horses.” The description given by “ A Sub- 
| seriber,” corresponds entirely with a disease that prevails 
|among horses in this vicinity, and for want of a better 





a 


|name, is denominated “ Chest Staggers,” but ‘‘ Vertigo” 
is its real classification. The cause is a fermentation of 
| food in the stomach, and the effect upon the animal very 
similar to that which is produced upon “bipeds” under 
like conditions of liver, stomach, &e., and the remedies to 
ibe employed the same. A dyspeptic man cannot eat 
| Indian meal in any form—with impunity, neither can a 
dyspeptic horse—and whether it be raw or cooked, mat- 
| ters not in either case, inasmuch as the digestive agents 
|in both eases are repelled by it—consequently fermenta- 
‘tion follows, and cholie, vertigo, debility, &e., &e., are 
| developed. I was once a confirmed dyspeptic, and after 
| exhausting almost every resource for reliet, finally became 
my own physician, and for twenty years have enjoyed un- 
|interrupted health, partaken of my full share of “ good 
_ things,” and now stand firm in my boots, strong, 190 lbs. 
in bulk. I had a horse in same condition as the one de- 
seribed by ‘* A Subscriber ”—called in the aid of a vete- 
rinary humbug—eminent in his profession, who pronounced 
,it an incurable case of ‘* chest staggers,” assuring me that 
|a horse onee affected could never be cured; he would, 
; however, try, and if in a few days there was no improve- 
|ment apparent, I had better have him knocked on the 
| head. No improvement was manifest—$10 out for sei- 
ence—and a horse I valued highly, pronounced fit only for 
use as a fertilizing agent. 

I took the anima! under my own special charge, watched 
every symptom, and thought he wanted to tell me that 
he felt just as I did when | was a dyspeptic, when I could 
| not describe my own sensations. On examination | found 
his feet were cold—{mine were just so,)—his ears were 
cold, (so were mine,) his breath was sour, (mine the same,) 
his heart seemed to palpitate with undue force at one mo- 
ment, and at the next was searcely to be felt, (I had had 
ithe same,) and his breath did not inflate the Jungs sufti- 
‘ciently to sweli out the body as it ought, (1 had tie same 
'experience,) and I determined in my own mind that my 
horse was living the same kind of death that 1 had risen 
from. I treated him for dyspepsia—cured him in three 
months—and for four years a healthier annnal has not 
lived in Massachusetts, and since his ease, have aided in 
restoring a dozen others to health that were similarly dis- 
‘eased. Now for the treatment—but first let me refer to 
the character of food he had been kept on. He came to 
/me, green from Vermont, where hay (and but an ocea- 
sional feed of oats) was his ration. I placed him on cut 
feed, (bay and corn meal mash,) which he had a glorious 
appetite for, and on which for a year he seemed to thrive, 
although worked hard. Towards the close of his first 
year of etvalized life, I notieed a degree of languor at 
tines that was so entirely inconsistent with his ordinary 
elasticity of spirit, that I was apprehensive that all was not 
well with him. This was followed by the development 
deseribed by your correspondent, and I refer to it as an 
incident in the association of cause and effect—but to the 
remedy. I cooked his hay by steaming, and instead of 
corn meal used tine feed—one quart to each feed of mash 
| with twenty of the little Belladonna pills of Homeeopa- 
_thists, three times a day for three days, giving him water 
but once in twenty-four hours, and that late in the eve- 
‘ning. I followed this with cut hay and fine feed (one 
quart at each feed three times per day,) and added a tea- 
/spoon of mustard seed for one week, then substituted 
ground oats with same quantity of mustard seed for fine 
| teed in the mash for a week, all this time barely exercising 
him around the house. I then put him to his work, using 
double quantity of ground oats, viz: two quarts to each 
| feed, and from that time forward to the present, he has 
“not lost an hour from his work on account of sickness, 
|and weighs nearly 1400 Ibs. ; in fact, is esteemed one of 
ithe best working horses in the State. BF. B 
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(For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
BALLOON FRAMES---IIL 





The Balloon Frame is one of those innovations, which, 
fike the sewing machine, the husking machine, and the 
apple-parer, is destined to put an end to those social gather- 
ings, which, in by-gone days, assembled to accomplish by 
anited efforts that which by the advent of machinery is 
now performed with far greater ease and rapidity. 

Balloon Framing is not, however, a manner of effecting 
by machinery what has formerly been done by hand, but 
embraces a series of improvements in the art of building, 
which time and experience have shown to be thoroughly 
practical—that which has hitherto called out a whole neigh- 
borhood, and required a vast expenditure of labor, time, | 
noise, lifting, hoisting, and the attendant danger, ean, by | 
the adoption of the balloon frame, be done with all the 
quictness and security of an ordinary day’s work. A man 
and boy can now attain the same results with ease, that 
twenty men would on an old fashioned frame. 

Suppose we compare the heavy, cumbersome barn frame 
of to-day with the barn of fifty years ago, with its rotten 
tenons, bulging sides, and broken-backed roof. Can we 
Ree one single mark of improvement? Has 50 years ad- 
vanced the art of building frames? What change is there 
for the better? 

What is demanded, is something in keeping with the 
progressive spirit of the day. We want really better and 
stronger frames, and we want them to cost less. If our 
houses, barns and out-buildings can be built for less money, 
and be just as good, as convenient, and as safe, it is an 
improvement that will suit us. 

The Balloon Frame answers these requirements. It has | 
long since ceased to be an experiment; and where its 
principles are understood, no other style of frame is used. | 
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Fig. 1.—Isometrical Perspective View of the Balloon Frame. 
The engraving shows a portion of a Balloon Frame, 





drawn in isometrical perspective. This is sufficient to | 
show the whole manner of construction, the other parts of | 
the building being a repetition. The manner of securing | 
the different timbers is shown in figs. 2 and 3—the nails 
being driven diagonally, and in a manner to secure the 

greatest amount of strength. | 

The sizes of the different pieces of timber in a frame of | 
this size, are sills 3 by S—corner studs, 4 by 4—other| 
studding, 2 by 4—plate, 1 by 4—-side strips, or side girts, 
1 by 4—rafters, 3 by 6, or 24 by 5 will do—collars, 1 by 
4—floor joists, 3 by 8, or may be 2 by 7. Rafters, stud- 
ding, and joists, are 16 inches between centers. 

Small buildings of this character, not calculated for 
heavy storage, may have all timbers two feet between cen- | 
ters. Small buildings of one story, as tool-houses, grana- | 
ries, cottages, &c., will be perfectly strong and secure, if 
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Fig. 2.—Elevation section—manner of 


nailing—A. corner stud, 4 by 4—-B, 
joist, 5 by 3—C. 2 by 4. 


all the timbers above the first floor joists are ripped from 
common 1} inch fioor plank—thus make studding, ceiling 
joists, and rafters, 1} inches by 5 inches. 

For large barns, storehouses, &c., larger sizes will be 
required. The weight and power necessary to injure a 
building with 3 by 8 studding, with a double row of bridg- 
ing, is more than is ever practically applied to any store- 
house. 

The lining of a balloon frame adds immensely to its 
strength, particularly so if put on diagonally; it may be 
done outside or inside, though on the whole the inside is 
preferable. If done outside, it should be carried over the 
sill and nailed to it; the sill being wider than the studding, 
in order to get a larger bearing on the masonry, and the 
floor joists being in the way, does not admit of inside lin- 
ing being put on in the same manner. Close or continuous 
lining is not necessary for strength, but for dwelling houses 
adds much to the warmth. Large buildings, not used as 
dwelling houses, can be sufficiently well braced by diagonal 
strips of 1 inch board, 6 inches wide, nailed to the stud- 











Fig 3.—Upper edge of 


joist—E, stud, 


| ding inside, 6 feet apart. Where vertical siding is used, 


these same strips cay be put on in the same manner out- 
side the studding. Let the strips run over the sill and 
nail to it. Between the strips on the sill, nail an inch 
board, and it is then ready for upright or battened siding. 
Small out-buildings, barns, &c., do not require any diagonal 
bracing. 

Every stick of timber in a balloon frame not only has 
a weight to support, but its tensile and compressible 
strength, which theoretically is 11,800 pounds per square 
inch of its end area, is taken advantage of. This is not 
the case with the old style of frame. A balloon frame 
looks light, and its name was given in derision by those 
old fogy mechanics who had been brought up to rob a stick 
of timber of all its strength and durability, by cutting it 
full of mortices, tenons, and auger holes, and then sup- 
posing it to be stronger than a far lighter stick differently 
applied, and with all its capabilities unimpaired. 

The balloon frame has been known in the newer sections 
of our country for many years; it has been tested and 
found to stand the test. It is not, nor cannot be patented ; 
there is no money to be made out of it except as a public 
benefit in which all share alike. 

The following are some of the advantages claimed for 
it:— 

1. The whole labor of framing is dispensed with. 

2. It is a far cheaper frame to raise. 

8. It is stronger and more durable than any other frame. 

4. Any stick can be removed and another put in its 
place without disturbing the strength of those remaining— 
in fact the whole building can be renewed, stick by stick. 

5. It is adapted to every style of building, and better 
adapted for all irregular forms. 

6. It is forty per cent. cheaper than any other known 
style of frame. 

7. It embraces strength, security, comfort, and economy. 

Architects, builders, mechanics, and practical men, are 
respectfully invited to prove the contrary. 

Gro. E. Woopwarp, 


Architect and Civil Engineer, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 
—-—~-—---- © © e ——_____ —_ 

(ae Officers BainpripGe AGricutturat Society for 
1860 :— 

President—Hon. Josrru Buss. 

Vice-President—A. J. Sands. . 

Secretary and Treasnrer—Joseph Juliand, 2d. 

Directors—Charles Bixby, Walter Higly, Daniel Bristol, John F 
Landers, Reuben Searles, Charles P. Kirby. - 
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CALLANAN’S TRENCHER. 

(a? The difficulty in the way of accomplishing the 
DrainaGE of our farms more perfectly, is of a double 
kind: the labor required in excavating either for tile or 





' gtone is not only expensive, but ordinary farm workmen 


have not had the experience necessary to do it well. It 
is a task which they almost uniformly undertake with bad 
grace, on the one hand, and which on the other is quite 
as often slighted if let out at contract, except under care- 
ful wetehing; in any event it is a protracted, tedious and 
costly prelude to the advantages which the farmer is told 
he is going to secure when once the water is fairly on its 
way out of the soil. 

We have already alluded casually to a new contrivance 
for facilitating the operation of Draining, which has now 
been so far perfected that we think we may reasonably 
hope from it results of considerable importance. Mr. 
Davin CaLLaNaNn, a hard-working and energetic farmer 
residing about twelve miles from Albany, became a con- 
vert to the theory of thorough drainage some years ago, 


and began in 1853 to carry it into practice. He entered | 
| 


upon the manufacture of tile at that time mainly for the 
sake of securing what he wanted for his own use; and, 


from then until now, he has been adding to the extent of 


the underground channeling of his farm, until he has laid 
in all something like nine miles of tile beneath its surface. 

The obstacles with which he had to contend in perform- 
ing this labor and in getting it done, were such as to set 
him to thinking how they might be more advantageously 
encountered. After numerous experiments, the resulting 
invention has taken its present form; and we introduce it 
to the notice of our readers thus prominently, because Mr. 
C. is not by trade a manufacturer of implements or a 
speculator in patents, and, having no interest whatever 
ourselves in his invention—except as it may become a 


matter of benefit to the public.—we wish to lighten if 


possible the labors of those who are now engaged in drain- 
ing, and to do anything we can to put the process within 
the reach of others who have not as yet begun. 

The object of Callanan’s Trencher is to loosen the 
ground so that it ean be rapidly shoveled out. As the 
patent is not yet secured, we defer a complete description 
until hereafter, but may say that by cutting down at both 
sides of the ditch, and having also a third eutter in the 
middle, it detaches the soil to be thrown out, and tho- 
roughly loosens it, to the depth of from 8 to 10 inches at 
once in the upper soil, and to a proportionately smaller ex- 
tent at each passage through the harder substances below. 
We visited Mr. C.’s farm last week for the purpose of seeing 
its operation in a field which he is now preparing to drain. 


The sub-soil at a depth of from 10 to 12 inches, was a! 


complete “ hard-pan”—perhaps more than a third of it 


that stones of various sizes, so compactly packed in together | 


no digging could have been done without a pick-axe, and 
many of the stones so large that it would be a long and 
arduous task to dislodge and remoye them by hand. 

The form of the cutters or teeth in this instrument, 
which are steel pointed, is such as to keep them constant- 
ly in the ground at their work. When we came to the 
hardest of the sub-svil, it was a good pull for two teams to 
scratch out three or four inches even, but it was suecess- 
fully accomplished ; upon coming to a boulder too firmly 
fixed to be moved at once, the return of the Trencher, 
striking it on the other side, in no case failed to complete 
its dislodgment. Several of the stones were split and bro- 
ken as though a crowbar had been employed, and we 
watched the process with increasing satisfaction until the 
ditch was from 30 to 36 inches in depth. 

The width and length of the cutters can be adjusted at 
pleasure, and the whole is so perfectly simple and strong 
that there seems to be nothing farther to desire in either 
of these respects. As its weight is some 200 pounds, it 
would be difficult to lift it out of the ditch for turning, but 
the horses or oxen themselves do this, while by making 
the tongues detachable, Mr. C. has contrived an easy way 





| of obviating the trouble of turning the teams when there 
is the trench between them and 2 fenee elose at their heads. 

We have not space to speak at present more at length 
upon the merits of this invention. By promoting the ra- 
| pidity of the operation it does a great deal; by enabling 
| the farmer to put any laborer at work who can handle a 
| shovel, it does still more, and in the saving of labor and 
| money, as well as of time, it seems to us to justify entirely 
the anticipations of its inventor. A team or two, accord- 
| ing to the soil, can be employed for an hour in the morn- 
ing in loosening up as much as there are hands to shovel 
out during the forenoon or during the day, if the horses 
| or Oxen are required for other work ; orif it is to be done 
/On a large seale, a heavy force of men, with their aid, must 
| be able to go over the ground with wonderful rapidity, as 

compared with the slow process of hand labor. Mr. C. 
} has also a contrivance for filling drains, somewhat similar 
| to a reversed snow plow, which does its work completely, 
| as easily as a plow would turn in one furrow, and which is 
/also of use in leveling the surface of a field, by filling hol- 
lows, and scraping off hillocks or elevations. 

A part of Mr. Callanan’s land rests upon a stiff and 
compact clay, and we were assured that the Trencher here 
accomplishes an equal saving, while its work is done still 
| nore neatly than among the stones, where we saw it tried. 
The farm comprises some 200 acres, with a work-shep and 
forge, where Mr. C. has had a number of machines con- 
structed to supply the orders of those who have seen its 
operation last autumn and this spring. His address, we 
may add to save farther inquiries, is Callanan’s Corners, 
Albany Co. 

There is much that we should like notice, if our limits 
| permitted, in Mr. C.’s general farm-operations. Although 
| still a young man, he is entitled to rank as one of the most 
thorough and enterprising farmers in the county. 


eee ——-—-— 


FARMER’S CLUBS. 


(3¥~ Quietly progressing in numbers and influence, we 
are inclined to think that Farmers’ Ciuss ‘are beginning 
| tO assume an importance they have never before possess- 
led. In some parts of Massachusetts, and in one cr two 
| counties in this State, we might point to several examples 
| of excellent management and remarkable prosperity. In- 
‘deed our attention has been particularly attracted to the 
subject by the receipt of a number of copies of the Green- 
field (Mass.) Courier, in one of which alone we find in- 
teresting and valuable reports of the proceedings of four 
different clubs—those of Greenfield, Ashfield, Bernardston 
and Heath. Another contains a report from the Wapping 
Farmer’s Club, and we do not know but there are still 
| others beside these five in that same region. 
| James S. GRENNELL, Esq., Secretary of the Greenfield 
Club, to whom we are indebted for the papers alluded to, 

has taken a great interest in organizations of the kind, 
}and by leetures before them, as well as letters through 
the press, has been laboring earnestly to promote the 
‘agricultural advancement of his locality. A Farmer's 
Club, to tell the truth, may often fail—not for lack either 
of the right materials in ample quantity, or of a spirit of 
harmonious co-operation, but simply because, like a well 
| made watch lying idle, it is not properly wound up; and 
‘fortunate is the club which, with intelligence and kindly 
| feeling, ineludes also among its members some who are 
‘willing to be ever on the alert to do this winding. It is 
ja task which cannot be accomplished once for all, but re- 
'quires a frequent exercise of the faculties and tact, that 
interest may never flag, and some good be constantly 
| developed. 

Kindred in some degree to Farmer's Clubs, are associa- 
‘tions of another kind, which are also growing up, one by 
one, over the country. A prospeetus before us affords a 
/case in point—that of the ‘‘Homer Rural Improvement 
| Association” in Cortland County.* The “ Objects of this 
| Socicty,” are indeed worth copying, because it is now just 
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the season of the year when similar bodies may be most 


effectively organized. They are 





vicinity, and specially 


I, To beautify the Public Park, by making and properly sustaining all 


necessary and convenient walks and carriage-ways, 


By plantingend protecting shade trees, ornamental shrubbery and 


flowers. 


By making such other improvements from time to time as shall be 


deemed useful and _ practicable. iA xs 
IL. To improve and beautify the whole town and vicinity. 


By encouraging and aiding where necessary, the planting of shade 


and ornamental trees along the public streets. ‘ 
By securing the removal from puplic places and highways, any nox- 


“To improve the condition of the village of Homer and its 


i ful of the mixture every three hours by pouring it down the throat of 
| the animal, and also three quarts of gruel given in the same way twice 
}a day. That treatment he found invariably successful. The_first 
| green food the animal was afterwards allowed to get was grass. The 
| writer further added, that in his own locaiity he had known arsenic 
| to fail, but he apprehended it had been wrongly administered.” 


Another gentleman present, Dr. Stroner, had “ known 
‘of three or four grain doses” of arsenic given three or 
‘four times a day, ‘“‘and seen it of the greatest possible 
luse.” He thought it in all cases of great importance that 
| the first symptoms of the disease should be detected, and 
‘that further investigations should at once be made into its 


ious weeds and other nuisances, that may detract from the beauty of | real character. 


the town. 


il. To encourage the introduction into the town, by exchanges and | “His view was that it was fever that went on for several days, and 


by purchase, of any desirable or rare trees, shrubs, flowers, seeds, 
fruits, &c. 


In addition to the annual meetings, three other stated 


meetings are provided for: 


1. A Spring Gala-day on the Saturday preceding the Ist of May, for | 


that upon that fever came pleuro-pneumonia, which was a disease 
really beyond the power of remedial agents. He believed that when 
| the lungs became involved, the disease was then almost incurable." 


| The Chairman having suggested that there should be no 
| hay lofts in cattle sheds, with the view of promoting bet- 


general tree planting and for such other exercises as the oflicers may | ter ventilation, Dr. 8. had no doubt that this would operate 


appoint, em 
2. A Summer Festival in June. 
3 A Fall Floral and Fruit Festival 
The concluding provision is also an important one: 
As tree planting in the Public Park and along the highways, is 
among the most prominent objects of this Society, it is made the duty 


of each maie member to plant at least one tree or shrub annually, in | 


such places as the officers may direct. 

Both these subjects have been passed by from week 
to week under the pressure of other matters, until it is 
now too late togiveto them with advantage the space which 
at one time we hoped to have done. Spring with its labors 
is already upon us, and another sowing and reaping will soon 
have Ween numbered with these of years gone-by. But 
we should like to bespeak the assistance of our corres- 
pondents another autumn, in discussing the best plans for 
Farmers’ Clubs, and to elicit then from those that have 
been successful, any experience that is likely to prove ad- 
vantageous to younger bodies. Who will take a little 
pains to collect for us during the summer some facts as to 
the number of such organizations in active operation, their 
system of proceedings, times of meeting, &c.? We, and 
we think our readers, too, would be greatly obliged for 





such information, and it could not fail, toward the close of 


the active labors of the year, to produce an excellent effect 
in providing new means of improvement for the quieter 
months. Those who appreciate Farmer’s Clubs will please 
not permit us to forget the cause, five or six months. 
hence, and we shall hope at that time to put them 
in the way of doing much good unto others. 


eee 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN CATTLE. 


{ay The recent supposed appearance of a contagious 
Pleuro-Pneumonia among cattle in Massachusetts, renders 
any additional light that can be thrown upon the subject 
at this time particularly acceptable. Even if the disease 
that appeared was not that which has occasioned so much 
loss in other countries, or if, being the same, it has al- 
ready mostly passed away,—it will still be advantageous 
now to place on record any thing that can be learned from 
its ravages abroad, in order that we may be prepared to 
give it a proper reception if it should come among us 


hereafter. 

Col. B. P. Jonnson has received through the Russian 
Consul General at New-York, M. pk Narraiex, a quarto 
volume of over a hundred pages, printed at St. Peters- 
burg in 1854, containing an official report upon the sub- 
ject, with two colored plates. As this is in German, and 
extends over ground so wide, we pass it by for the pre- 
sent, but if further examination renders it expedient, shall 
endeavor at some future period to review the facts and 
recommendations it offers. 

We are also indebted to Col. J. for a copy of the “ Jour- 
nal of the Chemico-Agricultural Society of Ulster,” Ire- 
land, for February. From the proceedings at the January 
meeting of the Council, we learn that Dr. Hones had re- 
ceived a letter from the county Tyrone, stating that its 
writer ‘had never lost an animal by the disease, and that 
the only medicine he administered was arsenic.” 

“He mixed five grains of it with white sugar, and gave a teaspoon- 








| in some measure as a preventive, but had seen and known 
the arsenic remedy to act so favorably that until some thing 

| better was discovered this course of treatment was un- 

'doubtedly the most rational. 

| From the remarks that followed we infer that this dis- 


| ease is spreading in Ireland, and that it was carried there 
originally by importation. 
——_———_-—_—_ - ©@ eo 


Western N. N. Ag.and Mech. Association. 


(ay A meeting was held at Rochester pursuant to no- 
tice, March 15, for the purpose of inaugurating a “ West- 
evn New-York Agricultural and Mechanical Association.” 
From the report in the next day’s papers, we learn that 
Gen. Jacob Gould of Rochester, was chosen President, and 
Jacob Hinds, Orleans; C. K. Ward, Genesee; J. E. Pat- 
terson, Monroe; Orange Sacket, Livingston; Wm. §&. 
| Clark, Ontario, and C. B. Rogers, Wayne, Vice Presidents of 
| the meeting. A number of speakers took part in the dis- 


cussions that ensued. 


On motion of P. Barry, a committee of five, consisting of the follow- 
| ing gentlemen, was appointed to present a plan of organization for an 
| Agricultural, Horticultural and Mechanical Society for Western New. 
York, and report at the opening of the afternoon session: P. Barry, 
Monroe; Martin Briggs, Monroe; P. P. Bradish, Genesee; F, B, Pier- 
son, Livingston; Ek. M. Parsons, Monroe, 


The Report of this committee, presented in the after- 
noon, mentions among the peculiar features which it is 
desired to present in the new association, the continuance 
of its shows for a longer period than has heretofore been 
| customary, and “‘ connecting with them a Fair for the sale 
| and exchange of farm stock, implements, machinery, &c.” 
| They distinctly repudiate, as several speakers had pre- 
| viously done, “ any appearance of antagonism to the State 
| Society.” They recommend 


“‘the plan of a Joint Stock Association, to be designated the Western 
New-York Agricultural, Horticultural and Mechanical Association, to 
be located permanently at Rochester, to have a capital of at least 
$0,000 in shares of $10 each ; to obtain a charter from the State; to 
| procure fofty to one hundred acres of suitable land for Show Grounds, 
j and erect thereon spacious and convenient buildings for the display 
| of articles in the various departments.” 

After some speeches pro and con, this report was adop- 
ited. From the remarks of D. D. T. Moore, Esq. of the 

, r . . . . 

Rural New-Yorker, the design entertained is apparently to 
merge the present County Society in the new Association. 
Whether Ontario and other neighboring counties are to 
imitate Monroe in this respect, is not stated. They are 
expected, however, te subscribe towards its support. Mr. 
Barry was careful to point out that no idea of rotation 
from one point to another in Western New-York could be 
| entertained for a moment. We have no doubt that there 
/are resources enough in that region of country to render 
| the new Society the most flourishing and successful local 
| organization. in the State, and it now seems to be in the 
| right hands to call thése resources into activity. 

i ae — 


; OFFiceRS OF Greene Co. Ac. Socrery for 1860: 











President—Appison P. Jones, 

Vice Presidents—Lewis Sherril, Burton G. Morss, Elijah P. Bushnell, 
Prentiss W. Hallenbeck, Lucius Pond, 

Treasurer—Danforth R. Olney. 

Secretary—Horatio L. Day. 

Marshall—G eorge Beach. 

| Directors--Thomas B. Holcomb, Horace B. Kirtland, John Feeney, 

Isaac J. Van Allen, Luke Roe, Edward Johnson, 
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PEACH BORER---Egeria Exitiosa. The remedy that I will now advance may not prove in- 
er neent : fallible everywhere, but it has succeeded well with me, and 
Epirors Co. Gent.—Every one who has cultivated the | has fully convinced me that this plague, as well as others of 
peach must be familiar with the mischief done the trees | like nature, can be most successfully overcome by me- 
by the larve or worm of this beautiful insect. Without chanical processes. We know that in the ease of the plum, 
going into a long scientific description of the male or | jarring the tree has been decided to be, thu far, the most 
female larve, the pupa and follicle, which would be inter- | effectual preventive of the ravages of its great enemy. My 
esting only to the entomologist, I shall merely remark that | plan is to give the peach trees a thorough hand worming 
the insect or fly which lays the eggs on the tree might be | in June, then to pack the clay (which in planting was 
taken for a wasp. The only difference consists in its not | thrown from the bottom of the holes) firmly around the 
having the divided body, which, in the female of this in-} trunk, from six inches to a foot in height, conically, and 
sect, is of a very dark steel-blue, with a purplish tinge and | hoe it away again in October. I had this mounding opera- 
a yellowish band across the body about two-thirds of the tion performed about two years ago, (neglecting, however, 
way down, being provided with two blue wings, and two | to remove the clay until last fall,) when in about 1,000 
half blue and half transparent. The male is all blue, with | trees we found but three worms! The rationale is this—the 
transparent wings. They are rarely seen, and when seen | insect requires and searches for tender bark on which to 
are ever in an active and restless state. In eighteen years | Jay its eggs, and to find this will remove loose soil at the 
I have not seen half a dozen; but that is not material— | pase of the tree for half an inch and even an inch down. 
the worm is the principal object of interest, and he may When the base is thus mounded they find nothing but 
be found on the root of almost any peach-tree, varying in | hard bark—another is then tried, when finding things in 
number from one to adozen or more. Eigliteen years |the same condition, they finally abandon the field alto- 
ago I planted 2000 of these trees, and having already | gether. It is but seldom we find worms above ground in 
heard something of this destroyer, thought it must cer-| the hard bark, although they do sometimes resort to the 
tainly be an easy matter to head him, and without regard | forks of the main limbs where the bark is tenderer, but one 
to the numerous preventives prescribed by the knowing | there is soon detected. 
ones, began with an original experiment, which consisted , Now, as above stated, I do not put this forth as an in- 
in binding strong paper about the lower part of the trunks, | fallible remedy applicable to all climates, soils, and situa- 
which, in order to prevent the destructive effects of | tions; but it has succeeded in my ease, and being both 





weather, I painted on the outside with coal-tar, that gene- | cheap and simple, certainly deserves a trial. E 

rally supposed bane of the insect-world. Having treated; aye Carmel O. : T. V. Pericovas. 
about 200 of the trees in this manner, I resorted to 9 eee 

old methods with the remainder—putting ashes about {For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.} 


some, dosing some with lime, painting some a foot high | SCRATCHES IN HORSES. 

with coal-tar, and planting others around with that sove- ME. ep ‘ 

reigns't remedy of all—tansey. But it was all in vain; the | I frequently see articles in the agricultural and other 

eggs would be laid and the cruel work go on. | papers headed “A Cure for Scratches in Horses,” in which 
If there was any desirable difference in the vigor of the | 4 great variety of remedies are recommended. Some_of 

attack, I fancied it to be in favor of those to which the 


them have the appearance of being based npon scientific 
lime had been applied ; though [ believe the paper and | principles, while a majority partake more of quackery than 
tar treatment would have proved effectual could it have 


/common sense. One man. calls it a loeal disease, and 
heen preserved, ut inmost eases it was sufiindly gone | es HRN a variety of ointment and washer; aather 
by fall to permit the deposit of the eggs; for it must be pe ae Rn rn , wre ss — 
remembered that this insect lays two distinct crops of 


» sorts of nostrums. Thus they jog along, no two agreeing 
. | i) ay » . } 2 + vs 7. > 
.eggs, one in June and the other in September, and hence |” regard to has prs of a ners ats aoe or its 
>) p es pa ° - Os > S Ters y yey » 
the only certain preventive is one that will be active be- | treatment. iis qoNy " genial &S Mie ee me to 
. a off J : | give my experience, th: y be save yexa- 
fore and after these months. Now, with all respect for | 9'Y© die se ok a x a ay As ea ane VERS 
* pe . . . | sé m Ss , . . y ac “ti. 
the general belief in the virtues of coal-tar in such cases, I ee =" bea ments which the majority of tuese “arti 
. . ‘ | @las , race, 
would advise every one to let it alone. I have killed both | © WI ‘le gt ae juri | ‘ f 
. . i ‘f « . > Deg . > 
apple and peach trees with it, and not, as may be sup- ee oe ae "h ay eanaten.. Spee vagy dinate 
posed, from any poisonous quality in the tar, but simpiy P° “v8 of my father's Er a ibe of a chores, 
. . = . ¢ ¢ » | ve » Ss wre ® 28 ‘4 . 
because being black it becomes such a powerful absorbent | _ ane ap oem ape “ =e poe - j : ven vse oad 
. . . m siy YY ATES. fi > 4 7 ary © 
of heat as literally to bake that portion of the bark which | “n.. D Pen a F ason, rs a 8, a se we ; an 
it covers. If any one would test this, let him place his |‘ pe ” lied it * wh mm eal Me “W “an rH 
. . . . 'agncvertiv ¢ > q > “J > e > 
hand on the side of the tree any time in June or July and | aa : 1 di : or oni moe gt vie * , ute 
i j Se ae > tr ave very ee 
he will know why coal-tar kills trees about which it is | wees, ey ge ee ee eee ee ek f 
used. To be sure, the latter-day practice of low-limbing | healed they would soon appear again, and s2 might be ex- 
does much to obviate this difficulty, and yet I have long | ges I an lead to nacre 7 gern gag ny rag 
° : sine > ‘ nals w a) et i > a 
been convinced that the popular idea that powerful and | © a ie Fe pene Npeans neces xu rz snus be 
. . . . . j r or as r« > y Ss “4 o 
disagreeable odors have any terror for the insect tribe, is |" esht or ten horses, 1 was pretty sure of having one 
a popular error; they either have no olfactories at all, or CT More patients on my hands nearly the whole time. You 
rt , a , i - Sonn apt » Sos b > —— $ 
what they have are exceedingly limited in the capacity of ©’ J™Asine my disappointment, and I abandoned all 
dieuiesieations ~ “| applications, “threw physic to the dogs,” and commenced 
: ata ed te howe ff rabbits. & |to keep my horses’ legs elean ; since which time I have 
, = a oe ber al “a oe gs te a its, &e., but’ had no trouble with “the seratches.” It is something over 
s . ith suffic yhitewas riv : batt : 
" te . be + sens “ . a on oe eee oe _twenty years since I have made an application or given a 
naoedieracruicen lhesad grote ' dose of medicine for this disease, and though I have had 
A correspondent of the Scientific American in a late no. | more or less horses during the whole time, I have had no 
recommends coal-tar to be used at the base of plum trees | difficulty in keeping my horses free from this malady, un- 
as a preventive of the curculio, but he does not seem to Jess I trusted them to other hands to groom. 
know that that insect has wings. I tried thatsame planmany) But I have said enough; and now for my course of 





years ago, when the opinion prevailed that the curculio 
was too sluggish to fly, and although it did not kill the 
trees outright, wherever the sun had access, there the bark 
was destroyed. Boiling water will kill the peach-worm, 
but the tree goes with them. 

Caustic lime packed around the root, and then watered, 
has been recently prescribed, but if heat enough is thus 
generated to cook the worms, you may depend upon losing 
the tree at the same time. 


‘treatment —both preventive and cure. It is simply this: 
|when grooming the horse, to clean his legs and heals with 
a common horse brush. I do not stop brushing when the 
thickest of the dirt is off, but continue to brush until the 
/hair and skin are perfectly clean. This is done every 
} morning, and as I have already said, I am never troubled 
‘with their appearance. I now own a horse, which when 
purchased two years si.ce, was badly troubled in this way, 
‘and had been for three years previous to my personal 
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With my usual care in cleaning, he was re- 


knowledge, 
lieved in the course of ten days or two weeks, 


scratches.” 
Ner would I advise washing the sores with castile soap 


as is generally recommended, because it is rarely done as | 
ét should de, and the same end can be attained by brush- | 


ing, unless ointments have been applied. And unless the 
soap is perfectly rinsed off, and the legs rubbed wntil they 

are perfectly dry, the washing La ges wo injurious. T 
would say to all, “take the brush and try that, and if it 
operates in other hands as it bas in mine, they will be 
satisfied with the result.” 

Some may ask, 
operandi—of the brushing?” If there are any such, 
them I would say, “ throw both theory and modus i. 
randi to the dogs . and not diseard a fact because it is not 
accompanied by a senseless and unintelligible theory, 
is too often done. 

I intended to have spoken of the too common practice 
of dosing horses to “‘keep them healthy,” but find my 
article is already too long, and refrain, "Nora V.S 


We hope the writer will resume this subject, as the 


as | 


proper treatment of horses is one which needs discussion. | 





eee 


CAULIFLOWERS. 


The Gardener’s Chronicle, London, quotes from a German | 
paper the following description of the method used by the 
Dutch te obtain their Cauliflowers, which are famous for their | 
size and delicacy : 

In the autumn they dig deep some ground that has not been | 
manured; at the beginning of May they sow the large Eng- 
lish Cauliflower upon a bed of manure, and cover it with straw 
mats at night. When the young plants are 3 or 4 inches high, | 





they harrow the ground that had been prepared the autumn | 


before, and with a wooden dibble, 18 inches long, they make 
holes about 10 inches deep, at proper distances apart, and en- 
large them by working the dibble round till the hole at the 
top is about three inches in diameter. They immediately fill | 
these holes with water, aud repeat this three times the same 
day. In the evening they fill them with sheep’s dung, leav- 
ing only room enough for the young plant, which they very | 
carefully remove from the bed of manure, and place in the | 


hole with a little earth. Directly afterwards they give them | 


a good watering, and as soon asthe sun begins to dry them, 
water them again. Furthermore, as the plants grow, they 
dig round them and earth them up in rows. 
is forming, they pinch eff some of the lower leaves of the 
plant, and use them te cover the young head. 

eee 





{For the Country Gentleman and Culitivator.] 


CLEAN MILKING OF COWS. 


One of the most common improprieties of dairy manage- 
ment, and one of the secrets ef success in butter making, lies 
just here. It is well established that the last drawn gill is 
nearly all cream, and when one of these little measures of 
milk are left in the udders of several cows, say ten, as is often 
done, no less than a quart and half a pint of the richest milk 





since which | 
time there has not been the slightest appearance of “the | 


“What is vour theory—the ed 


When the head | 


examine the udder and see if it is not sore, when she has good 
reason to do so, and attention should be directed to the case 
at once; even then she should be milked gently ; slowly or 
fast, as appears best; and, by the way, in ordinary milk- 
ings, the faster it is done the better ; by all means milk with 
considerable rapidity on many accounts. If the cow kicks 
when her udder is not sore, it must be owing to previous rude- 
| ness of treatment, and should be overeome by gentleness and 
persuasion. If the animal is wild, and has lately come into 
| your possession, having become in other hands an inveterate 
| kicker, do not diseard her at once. We have known the most 
desirable cows to be addicted to this habit. She only requires, 
in addition to the above gentle treatment, which should indeed 
never forsake the milkman or maid in their management of 
cattle, under any circumstances —(kindness and attention to 
| his animals being a great resource and a continual reward to 
” | the farmer)—that the hind legs be tied to each other as she 
| stands in an easy position —not ‘bound together tight or strained, 
| but separated at the u:ual distance when untied. Many have 
| been socn cured in this way, who, from being difficult of ap- 
| proach, have become valuable animals, yielding a large quan- 
tity of milk, and very docile and quiet. G. P. 8. 
—_—___—_ eee ——_____ 
{Fer the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 


TRANSFERRING BEES. 


Messrs. Epjtors—I see in the Co. Gent. of Jan. 5, that 
some one wishes information in regard to driving bees, or 


whether it is possible to move them from one hive to another. 
| I will give some of my experience the past season. 

In May last I purchased the right to use the Langstroth 
| bee-Live. Shortly after, one of my neighbors, hearing I had 
| got that hive, came to see me, as he had heard and read 
| about them, and also that bees could be moved from the old 

box hive into them, and to see the experiment tried. He 
| offered to give me a ‘colony of bees in one of the box hives, if 
I would move them into the Langstroth. So I got my hive 
ready and started to my neighbor’s, with doubts in my own 
mind as to the result, as I had never seen anything of the 
kind myself, but the experiment was entirely successful. 

Now the way it was done was this. I took the hive con- 
taining the bees some five yards from where it stood, and 

‘turned it bottom upwards, and placed over it an empty hive 
| of corresponding size, after which I gently drummed the bot- 
‘tom hive with a couple of small sticks, for about fifteen 
' minutes, when I found the bees had all ascended to the top 
hive. I then set it on a sheet and tied it up. I then cut the 
| combs loose from one side of the hive, and with a saw blade 
| forced off the side of the hive, took out the combs, fitted them 
'into the moveable frames, adjusted them in the hive, and 
closed it up all but the entrance. I then placed the new hive 
/on the old stand. I took the hive containing the bees, and 
| shook them out on a cloth, and with a large feather swept 





{ 
| 


| 


| 


them gently toward the entrance of the hive. In a very 
short time they all went in. Since then I have transferred 
| fifteen colonies from old hives in the same way. I have also 


moved two colonies together, with their combs and stores, from 
hollow trees—one of them the 19th of the present month. 
sucks Co., Pa. H. M. Twinina. 





-~-e@ee 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


COTTON SEED MEAL. 














is lost every morning and evening, a perfect waste, and more 
than a waste ; for if this were all, the mutter would not be so bad 
as it really is ; ; but leaving milk in a cow’s bag has a most de- 
leterious effect upon the cow, causing her gradually to produce 
a less amount to such a degree i ia the end, that it becomes clear- 
ly manifest in a period of two or three months that there is a 
rapid falling off, aad cows, naturally good, are much injured, 
to say the least. This neglect is fruitful of garget and other | 
disease, and, if long cuntinued, the eow never recovers her 
full milking powers. This matter is worth more than a 
casual thought, and every effort should be made, without | 
being severe u the animal, as the thing can be accom- 
plished with the utmost ease by a good mi. ker, to milk cows | 
well and perfectly. If the cow is disposed to hold up her | 
milk for any reason, do not leave her side at once, but milk | 
on. To guard against this, it is a very good plan to adopt | 
the practice of feeding with great regularity at the time of | 
milking. 

Regularity in feeding is very important. Mr. Stephens, in | 
the Farmer’s Guide, relates an instance of serious falling off | 
in the product of a ‘dairy, resulting from a single failure to | 
feed at or near the usual time. If a cow is inclined to kick, | 





| doubled the quantity, 





Eps. Co. Gent.—I have been using the above, for cows 


\that gave milk, through the winter and thus far in the 
| spring, viz., one farrow cow and two that are coming in some 
time in May, 
| winter, but see no prospect of their being dey as long as 
| I feed three pints of cotton seed meal to each per day. 


which I have before let go dry through the 


I took six bushels of oats, three of corn, and two of rye— 
had them ground together, trying that first, three pints 
each per day, which increased the < quantity, but by putting 
into the feed three pints of cotton seed meal it nearly 
besides adding materially to the 
quality, six quarts making one pound of good sweet but- 
ter. Cows doing better as it regards flesh, than I have 
ever had them. Begin with a little in bran or any feed 
you use, as they do not like it at first, but will soon be 
i very fond of it, stirring it in cold water. I intend trying 
| it with calves by scalding it, and have no doubt the effect 
will be advantageous. I say to brother farmers, try it till 
| higher than $1.75 per ewt. Jcpson WapDswortTH. 

“West W ‘insted, Conn. 
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THE WOODWARD GATE.”---For Parks Country Seats, Farms, &c, 


Eps. Country GextLeMaNn—lIt perhaps never has ov 
curred to the gate-building community, and more espe 
cially those who are studying economy, that the wel! 
known principle of the Truss affords the best combinatio: 
of strength, durability, and beauty. 

In the application of the Truss to a gate, there ix noth- 
ing new but the application. It is therefore unnecessary 
to advocate any of the good qualities claimed for the 
Truss; they have been so thoroughly proved and adopted 
in all the best forms of bridges and roofs, as to leave no 
doubt of its superiority. The enormous tensile strength 
of iron, being about 60,000 pounds per surface inch of 


end area, being brought in opposition with the compressi- | 


ble strength of wood, renders a Truss almost as rigid and 


The figure at the head of this, illustrates the principle. 
In each panel are two braces of 2 by 4 stuff, halved edge- | 
yays imto each other, the ends of the braces resting 


unyielding as a solid plate of iron. | 


against small triangular blocks, as shown—the iron rods, | 
®ths to 3th inch in diameter, as may be required, pass | 
through the top and bottom rail, and through the triangu- | 


lar foot blocks; the heads of these rods are countersunk 
in the top rail, and are not seen in the engraving. Morti- 
ces are sometimes made at each corner of the gate, and 
are the only ones aboutit. Nails are entirely unnecessary. 
The braces are all of equal length, and cut square at the 
end, the bevel being made on the foot block. 

The style of hinge shown in the above figure, is pecu- 
liarly adapted to this gate; the rod next to the heel-post 
secures the hinge, as well as performs its duty in the truss. 
The other bolts in the hinge are carriage bolts, with nuts, 
and are every way better than ordinary screws or bolts, 
the extra cost being but a few cents. When the iron rods 
are tightly screwed up, each brace is held firmly in its 
place by compression, and does not need nailing or any 






































( Fig. 2. ) 
| Fig. 2 shows a gate on the same principle, but double 
| trussed, and with double braces, instead of. halving braces 
into each other. They are used too, 
one way from lower rail towards latch 
post, and one between running the oppo- 
site way, as shown in fig. 3. These bra- 
ces are of white pine, 1 inch square, and 
have proved to be all that is necessary. 
\, This gate, fig. 2, was erected for the Rev. 
S\ C. B. Wyatt, at New-Windsor on the 
(Fig.3.) Hudson, in July, 1859. It presents an 
entirely novel appearance, and unlike any other gate yet 
erected. 

This principle in gate building is applicable to any kind 
of gate required, from the plainest farm gate to the mag- 
nificent entranee gates of parks or country seats. It is 
susceptible of innumerable changes in design, and can be 
made elaborate and ornamental in a high degree. 


| 
! 


j 








other manner of security. The braces might have a small 
tenon or dowel on each end, or better still, if the triangu- 
lar foot blocks were made of cast iron, with a small lip 
‘aised on each end, they would be necessarily secure. If | 
the timber shrinks or works loose in any manner, it can be | 
brought back to place by turning the nuts. If the braces 

are all of equal length, and cross each other at their cen- 

ters, the gate can take no position in a vertical plane, but 

the one in which it is originally placed—it must always be 

square at the corners. The only condition in which it can | 
sag, is when a weight is applied sufficient to compress the 
braces and extend the iron rods. If, however, by the un- 
equal shrinkage of the timbers, or from any canse what- 
ever, the gate should sag, it can be easily remedied by un- 
serewing the nuts, and placing a thin piece of wood under 
each brace, running from lower rail towards lateh post ; in 
this manner the forward end of the gate can be raised, at 
any time, as high as may be found desirable. Any brace 
may be taken out and replaced, and the whole gate rebuilt 
as fast as the timbers decay. 

The work on this style of gate is but little, as most of 
the stuff is got out with square ends ; the cost of the iron 
rods is about 30 cents each, and the labor saved is a good 
deal less than their cost; the cost of hinges, such as 
shown, and the manner of securing them, is less than any 
other equally as durable. Small horizontal rods, or any orna- | 
mental arrangement, can be introduced to make it pig tight. | 




















( Fig. 4. ) 

Fig. 4 shows a farm gate erected in November, 1859, at 
‘* Keewaydin,” near Newburgh, N. Y.; braces halved into 
each other, and without foot blocks. One day’s work, 
though after a person has made one, he can make two in 
the same time. 

Rustic gates, and rustic work generally, except on a 
small scale, have been failures; but with this application 
rustic work of any kind can be made immensely strong. 


| For farm gates, &c., nothing is cheaper, more appropriate, 


and durable. 

The principle is not new, but the application is, There 
is no patent on it. It is merely a hint for those who know 
how to appreciate a good thing when they see it. 

Gro. E. Woopwarp, 


Architect and Civil Engineer, No. 29 Broadway, N. Y. 
eee 


Western Hog-House and Corn Crib 





Eps. Co. Gent.—In the Co. Gent. of Dec. 15 last, we 
find the principle of Balloon Frames pretty well illus- 


|trated by G. E. Woopwarp of the city of New-York. 


The cuts and explanations there given, are worthy the 
careful study of all who ever intend to ereet any frame 
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buildings. His descriptions and explanations are so plain 


that any man who can read figures on a square, saw a stick 
or board ‘off square at the end, and drive a nail with a 
hammer, can put up the frame of all his barns, corn cribs, 
hog-houses, sheds, stables, dairy-houses, and even the 


| 


| 





frame of his house, without a brace or mortice, no augur | 


or pin being needed. The tools necessary are a square, | 
saw, one paring chisel, hand axe, and hammer, with a | 
plane to plane the door and window casings for his out- | 
buildings, and a leveler to level the sills, This may seem 
strange to some, but if they will look at the number of | 


the Co. Gent. referred to, they can readily see how studs | 


and joists can be put together, and make very substantial 
buildings. If I had had the information referred to, pre- 
vious to the erection of my buildings, I could have saved 
at least one-third of the expense in the frames. In tim- 
bered regions, where small round timber is abundant, it 
may be well to follow the mortice and tenon practice ; but 
as a general thing most of our buildings are and must be 
made of sawed lumber, particularly in our great west. 

Since receiving Mr. W.’s description of Balloon Frames, 
I have planned for myself a corn-crib and hog-house, 
which I send you, with a request that you will suggest such 
alterations for the better as will be suitable to your long 
experience. 

There are no improvements more needed in the west 
than the proper storage of our large corn crop, and I can 
but revert to the too shameful waste in feeding it out. I 
suggest the following plan, hoping that it will be carefully 
criticised and reported upon by others. Iam no mechanic, 
having never built a building of any kind, but have a de- 
sire to see less waste and more profit among our western 


farmers. The usual question is, how much do we raise ? 
It should be rather, how much do we save ? 
lw 
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End View of Frame before Boarding. 

The building is 24 by 30 feet, resting upon four parallel 
walls—(no walls are needed across the end)—well raised 
from the ground. These walls should be laid with mortar 
and well done, as we will have considerable weight for 
them to support before we get through. Our wall and 
timber being ready, we will now commence to put it to- 





gether. Sills 2 by 6 inches, halved and nailed at the cor- 
ners. Two studs 4 by 4, for corners, and eighteen studs 


| put up while the team is out of the back door and the 
wagon inside. Fill up, even to the very ridge. 

By this time we have a building 24 by 30 feet, 30 fat- 
| ting hogs, and about 2,000 bushels of corn. When you 
wish to prepare corn for market, the corn-sheller is placed 
‘in the alley, the corn shelled and sacked. Two men, with 
a good machine, will sack from 100 to 150 bushels per 
day. The alley can also be used to put in many farming 
tools, or even will make a good and convenient place for 
| the carriages, sleighs, &c. After the hogs are butchered 

there will be room in the hog-rooms more than the store 
| hogs will need. There will be a fine place to shelter and 
| feed calves, 

| The aniount of lumber, all in board measure, will be 
|about 7,00@ feet. Entire cost of materials, paint, &e., . 
j about $140. As there are many a western farmer who 
| fattens over thirty hogs, if he builds after this plan all he 
| has to do is to add in length to suit his convenience. 


Rock Island Co., Ill C, G. TayLor, 


2 by 4 each, 12 feet long, with gains 1 by 4 inches, four 
feet from each end for outside, and also one gain 1 by 4, 
five fect from the lower ends for inside. Into these gains 
are put oak slats 1 by 4 inches, and nailed. On the ends, 
for-upper part, nail on a board 1 by 4 inches, 
other to match. We now have the two outside bents. 
Raise plumb and stay lath. The two inside rows of studs 
or bents, made of studs 3 ov 4 inches, and same distance 
apart of the outside rows. The outside or end ones, must 
be 4 by 4; to these the doors are hung. Gains are cut 1 
by 4, five fect from the lower ends, into which are placed 
oak slats to correspond with the outside slat. These studs 
are of sufficient length to reach and unite with the rafters. 
The end studding, 2 by 4, are now put up. The corners 
and door-posts 4 by 4, as already described, with slats as 
represented in the end view. 

The floor joists are 2 by 6, placed edgewise by the side 
of the studs, and spiked to the sills and studs. Nails 
driven as represented in annexed figure, 


| 
| 
i 
| 


Make an- | 


The upper tier of joists are eight feet long and 2 by 9 
inches, and rest on edge on the in- 
side oak slats, nailed and spiked to 
the slats and studs. The rafters, 
1} by 5 inches, rest upon the nar- 
row plate directly over each stud, 
and also spiked to the inside row of 
studs, which reach the rafters in the 
center. Rafters projecting from 
» plate 18 inches. Our fiame is 
—now complete. Board vertically 
with planed boards, and batten. 
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Main Floor and Rooms. 


A. Feeding Rooms, 8 by 10 feet—B. Sleeping Rooms, 5 by 8 feet—C, 
Entrance door for hogs—d. Blind windows—E. Driveway, 30 by 10 ft, 
—F, Feeding Troughs. 


For each feeding-pen and sleeping-room, put in a heavy 
blind, hung on hinges, to allow ventilation when opened 
or shut. Through this place the manure is removed from 
the pens. Lower floor made of two inch plank. Troughs 
and spouts of oak stuff. Other lumber can be all of pine. 

For ceiling on the outside row of studs around the pens 
and partitions, use inch boards, ceiling on each side of 
driveway 2} feet high. Doors 8 feet square, or double, fas- 
ened in the center ofeach. One large glass window in each 
gable. The four pens will hold each-from 6 to 8 common 
sized fatting hogs. The space over hog-rooma, will hold, 
if 8 feet wide and 8 feet high and 30 long, 625 bushels of 
corn in the ear on each side of the driveway. If more 
corn is on hand and wants a shelter, nail a few narrow 
boards to the center and outside studs, just below the 
| plates—ceil up with any culls of boards, and put up the 
| corn even against the rafters. Then if there is more corn 
still, take joists 2 by 9 inches, and put them over the 





| driveway, eight feet from the floor; lay on some loose 


boards, drive in the load and throw it up. Put in the 


| joists as you proceed, and a few of the last loads can be 
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TREATMENT OF SPAVIN. 














stock will have consumed something over 3,000 bushels 
| of turnips, mangolds and parsnips by the first of May, and 
I have a horse that has a bone spavin. Is there any cure | are now in much better condition than when we com- 
for it that you are aware of? I am advised by some to let it | menced feeding them in the fall. 
alone —by others to fire it, and do not know what course I) J] am so well satisfied with my last year’s experience 
— ae Sag , & | with Hungarian grass, that I shall sow from 50 to 60 acres 
Confirmed spavin is probably never radically cured. | this spring, a portion of which I shall cut for soiling dur- 
Firing and blistering are the old remedies, and sometimes | ing the summer, and hope to feed 50 cows from the bal- 
produce apparent relief, but they are now discarded by care- | ance next winter. I have no doubt that with land in good 
ful practitioners. Dr. Dadd recommends rest during the | heart and tillage, we can get from three to five tons per 
— as : , acre of most excellent fodder. Both cows and horses eat 
inZammatory stage, and the application of cdoling lotions to | it with great avidity. Certainly our horses never looked bet- 
the parts. He uses a mixture of 4 ounces of muriatic acid, | ter or were capable of doing more hard work than this win- 
and six ounces of tincture of bloodroot, in two quaris of ter, neither will they eat as much grain as when fed on the 
water, and apply this daily by means of a sponge. Or, | best English hay. Both horses and cows eat it much closer 
another remedy, equally good, is a mixture of 4 ounces of | than any other hay ; at least such has been my experience, 
‘ [am satisfied that it will yield a greater amount of fodder 
; ~*® than any other of our cultivated forage plants at the same 
of common sult, dissolved in a quart of water. The fol- | cost, and that it will ripen if sown as late as July 10th, at 
lowing is his mode of application : least sufficientiy for good Hay. The seed should not be 
Take a piece of sponge, slightly concave, corresponding as | covered over half an ineh, and it should be cut for fodder 
near as possible to the form and size of the hock; by means | while oem, but after the seed is well formed. 
of a few stitches, affix two pieces of tape or linen, soas to form | Detroit, Mich. C. Woop Davis. 
an X; each piece must be long enough to encircle the joint 
two or three times; after dipping the sponge in the mixture, 
it must be applied to the inside of the hock, and there secured, 
and afterwards kept constantly moist. By a faithful applica- 


FEEDING COTTON SEED MEAL. 
tion of the above the inflammatory symptoms (which are not 


confined to the joint alone, but prevail in the surrounding 8. A. P., in the No. ot the Co. Gent. for March 15th, 
tissues) will soon subside, and anchylosis progresses in a | aSks for experience in feeding cotton seed meal. He shall 
slow, yet favorable manner, without the usual pain and irri- | have mine. 
tution Winter before last I had no corn to feed to my cattle, 
— /and I procured from St. Louis a ton of the cotton seed oil 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) | meal. I commenced feeding to my cuttle about a pint at 
CULTURE AND VALUE OF MILLET. /|28 feed. This I increased until they received by the second 
| week about a quart at a feed. 
Eps. Co, Gent.—As there seems to be a great diversity | The cattle, consisting of three yeke of work cattle, one 
of opinion regarding Hungarian grass, I cannot refrain from | bull, two cows and a calf weaned, improved wonderfully. 
giving my testimony in its favor. Last spring I came in | They became fat and sleek. The cows increased the yield 
possession of a farm which had been rented a number of | of milk in two weeks to double the quantity given before 
years, and I assure you it had fared not one whit better | the oil meal was fed. They came out in the spring in tip- 
than other rented farms, and had not one acre of good | top order. As an adjuvant in feeding, or in place of corn, 
meadow in the 100 of cleared land. There was one piece | or with it in moderate quantity, I consider it an invaluable 
which was called meadow, but it was so overgrown with | feed. To those who wish to fatten cattle during winter, I 
bull rushes, flags, and other coarse herbage, that I thought | can recommend the use of cotton seed oil meal. 
it of little value in its then state, and had it plowed up.| Prairie Cottage, Ill. H. Hixkiey. 
eee 





very strong vinegar, 2 ounces of proof spirit, and 3 ounces 





eee 


{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 











Wishing to do a dairy business, I cast around me to see | 
what I could plant or sow to take the place of hay for win- [For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


ter food. After much inquiry I concluded to sow Hun- | SHEEP---COARSE WOOL vs. FINE. 





garian grass and millet. As I had an extra amount o, 
labor to perform to get my land in some kind of shapef At a recent meeting of one of the Farmer’s Clubs in 
did not get the Hungarian grass sown until the third week | Maine, during a discussion of some questions connected 
in June. A portion of it was sown on a heavy clay sod ; | with sheep husbandry, Mr. R. A. Davis made some inter- 
this did not yield over one and a half tons per acre. A | esting and important statements in regard to the cost of 
portion on an old field, which had been planted to corn | keeping and comparative value of the fine and coarse 
and potatoes, and sowed to oats and rye continually for | wooled breed of sheep. In the course of his remarks he 
18 years, ever since the farm was first put under cultiva-| eave the substance of a conversation with an intelligent 
tion, without the first particle of manure; this yielded | farmer in an adjoining town, who kept a flock of 20 of 
about one ton per acre. The balance was sown on land | the native breed of coarse wooled sheep. They weighed 
which had been cropped two years only, and the year pre- | on an average 100 Ibs. per head, and required 3 Ibs. of 
vious had been planted to corn and potatoes, This being | hay each day. The average clip of wool per head was 3 
in good heart and condition, gave us from 2} up to 4 tons | |hs, which sold for 38 cents a lb., making $22.80. From 
per acre. In one corner of a field planted with market the 20 sheep, sixteen lambs were sold at $2 per head, 
vegetables, there was 30-vods which was too wet for use | amounting to $32, making in all a total of $54.80. Mr, 
until late inJune, This had been plowed the year before, | Dayig then gave some account of his own flock, He had 
but being so wet was allowed to lie fallow, We plowed | 42 Spanish merino sheep, the wool of which averaged 4} 
this when we plowed the balance of the lot, and on the | }ps, per head, This was sold for 42 cents per lb,, amount- 
22d of June plowed again, and sowed with four quarts of jng to $74.97. Of his flock 27 were ewes, from which he 
Hungarian grass sced. On the first of September we cut | pgised 25 lambs. These were not sold, but he estimated 
and drew into our barn from this 80 rods one and a half) their yalue at $2 per head, making $50, which added tg 
tons of dry hay, | the wool makes a total of §124.97. In keeping his sheep 
The result of our experiment is as follows: From 15 | Mr. Davis had weighed their hay, and found them to con- 
acres of Hungarian grass and 3 acres of common millet, | sume an average of 24 Ibs, per day; and by following out 
we have fed 27 eows, 1 bull, 2 oxen, and 8 horses, from | this figuring, he had demonstrated that 264 fine wooled 
December Ist until this 6th day of March, andy still: have | sheep could be kept for the same that it would cost to 
enough left to earry them ynti! the middle of April. Our | keep 20 ef the coarse wooled; thus making a difference 
stock have had all the hay they would eat. Ihave no de- | in a year in cost of keeping, lambs, and advanced price of 
sire to have any person believe that | would try to winter | wool of the pretty sum of $40! This Mr. Davis consid 
a parcel of milch cows without a good supply of roots, Our | ered quite ar item, 8, L, B, 
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PLAN OF GROUNDS. 





A western correspondent furnishes the accompanying 
plan of a residence and its surrounding grounds, (fig. 1,) 


which, on being laid out and planted, are found too stiff 


to prove satisfactory, and requests a better plan. The 
country around the house is rolling prairie. The house is 
situated on an eminence commanding a view of the town 
a mile distant, towards a. The scenery is quite similar in 
all directions. The trees shown in this plan are mostly 
newly planted and may be removed. 
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In designing a plan, there are many circumstances to 
be taken into consideration, all more or less modifying the 
result. The undulations of the surface must be known in 
order to fix properly the position of the roads and walks. 
As we do not possess this information, the position in 
which we have placed them must be merely suggestive. 


KITCAREN GARDEN. 
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Fig. 2. 
unsuited at that place, where the vines could not be pro- 
perly cultivated for successful growth. 


In a minute working plan, the position of every tree 


and its kind, would be given. This reduced figure pre- 
cludes such minuteness of detail—the engraving will show 
the style of planting; selecting the trees, and adjusting 
their position will afford an endless exercise of taste and 
skill. Some hints will be found on this subject in the Reg- 
ister for 1860, p. 250, 251, &e. The mode of transferring 
the plan from paper to the ground is given on p. 245 of 
the same work. 
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[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


FARM ACCOUNTS. 


The importance of farm accounts is well insisted on in Tok 
CuLtivaTor, and it is hoped that those who have the mat- 
| ter in hand will prepare a system which will be so simple 
and convenient, as to commend itself to all young farmers, 
It must be simple, and it is entirely unnecessary that it 





















The amount of labor to be expended in keeping the grounds | should be anything else. One would suppose it a very 
in order, is another important consideration. If broad ‘easy thing to keep the debt and credit of a farm, and show 
spreading trees only are to occupy the lawn, and the grass | the balance at the end of the year; and so it is; but many 
is to be kept short by sheep, the expense will not be a| fail, as we see, from not understanding the subject, and 
hundredth part of the amount required to mow the lawn | 52 from attempting too much—getting the accounts 
i a |mixed, which should be kept entirely separated. 

weekly, so as to keep it tike velvet, to dress off the walks| : sa : 

sth matt tat detianiiat a dead itl tela The object of farm accounts is to find the income and 
be a etioe Crea caret ee aie Amaia nar {expenses of the farm, and they are not, therefore, to be 
brilliant flower beds in the turf, in the highest state of cul- | confounded with the expenses of the family or with any 
ture and finish, We do not suppose that any one asking | other expenses or income. A good householder will kee 

PI g penses or ine : : P 

us for information on this subject, would adopt the sloven- | an account of his family expenses, but will not have them 
ly mode of allowing the grass to grow up for hay, to be | confounded with other stemmed 
cut but once a year, on a space like this of but two or| Is there any difficulty in keeping a record through the 


rs . | year of all the expenses of the farm and of all the income 
three acres. We infer that our correspondent intends to |from it? The income is all that is sold from the farm or 


adopt the middle course—to plant only the more thrifty | consumed by the family. The expenses are for labor, re- 
growing trees, and hardy and vigorous shrubs near the | pairs, seed and manure bought, taxes, &c. In regard to 
dwelling, and to keep the grass mowed frequently—say | most of these, there would be no difficulty in keeping and 


once a week in early summer. and once in two or three | footing the account. In regard to some items, the young 
waitine taba thr Ges saiiied | farmer might have some doubt where to put them in the 


rt ahy : jaccount. If he has, for instance, expended something 
Fig. 2, exhibits the plan we propose as an improvement. | upon his buildings, he might question whether that should 
We have made it as simple as practicable—laying down | go into the expense columns, as repairs, or whether it is 
but a single carriage road, and a few short walks. A more a permanent improvement, making his farm sO much more 
elaborate plan, and of more costly execution, would have | valuable permanently. If it is only so much as to keep 
uae tele wits og ie, te. ow intended to be | “P the general repairs of the buildings, the money ex- 
pass over nie fawn, now intended to ve | nended in it may be carried to “repairs” or “ wear and 
merely traversed in the short grass. Most of the walks in | tare,” as some say. But if he makes an addition to his 
immediate proximity to the house, are such as utility de- | buildings, or sets a young orchard, or drains a part of his 
mands, and they are skirted with the smaller shrubbery ; | farm, the money he expends in it should be put down in 
or, if desired, with circular or oval flower beds. But the | mporet rape and a ae of ectnoe ewe = 
, , . abor, shou ye set in the column o income,” as wort 
latter must be kept in the neatest trim, and occupied with | a =e 
continued bloomers, or they will appear worse than none. 


so much to him permanently. He has got it yet, only he 
. : has taken out of one pocket and put it into the other. If 
We omit the grape arbor on the road to the stable, as being 


he should buy a fine carriage for his family to ride in, he 
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will not charge that among the expenses of the farm. It! 
has nothing to do with the income or expenses of the 
farm. Neither has any other item of family expenses, 
their food, clothing, education, traveling expenses, or be- 
nevolent gifts. The board of the farm hands, whether in 
the farmer’s family or in their own family, should be 
charged among expenses, the same as labor. Also the 
value of the labor of the farmer's sons. His own salary is 
the nett proceeds of the farm, above the interest upon his | 
capital used. 

Some advise to keep debt and credit with each crop, | 
and each animal or Jot of animals. This is very well, and | 
helps form an estimate of the profits of different crops, | 
&c.; but we cannot foot up the profits of the year by that | 
method. | 

Some charge the farm at the beginning of the year with | 
all the stock and implements of the farm, and at the end | 


Transplanting, Pruning and Watering Trees. 


Messrs. Eps.—I propose planting an orchard of young 
apple trees this spring, and as one principal cause of failure 
in transplanting, is the excessive evaporation of moisture 
from the branches and trunk, which waste the mutilated roots 
are not able to supply, a severe shortening-in of the head is 
recommended. In connection with pruning, would it not be 
a good way to check evaporation, by bandaging the trunk 
with straw at time of planting 7 

I have also apple trees planted last spring, which I am 
compelled to bandage every fall, to prevent their being gir- 
| dled by rabbits. Would it be an injury to these trees to 
leave the straw sheathing on during the summer? Also, 
give me your system of planting dwarf os. 

Lebanon, Pa. Geo. W. Kune. 


Many newly set trees perish by the large evaporation 
through the bark before the leaves expand. This is the 


of the year give credit for the stock and tools, the differ- | | only way that moisture escapes from them during this 


ence showing the inerease or decrease. This is right; but | 
I prefer as more simple, to set down only the difference | 
in the inventory at the end of the year, compared with |‘ 
the beginning, in the column of expenses if there be a| 
decrease in the vaiuation, and in the income column if, 
there be an increase in the valuation. 

If the farmer would show all that the farm is worth to him, 
he will add to the nett proceeds the rent of his house, the | 
value of the prepared fuel taken from the farm, and the | 
value of those conveniences of riding about and traveling | 
which his horses afford, and which do not belong to the 
business of the farm. 

It ought to be presumed also, that a good farmer will 
add something to the value of his farm every year by a 
course of general i improvement. 

I had supposed that there was no need of any published 
system to aid young men, in a matter so simple, but in 
some efforts to point out a method to an inquirer, I am 
led to wish for some plain manual, which may give exam- 
ples to those who wish to study the subject. 

My own practice is this, which may not be the best, 
though I have followed it with entire satisfaction, ever 
since I began to take the Cultivator, which was with the 
first number. 

I keep a book, in which I enter every receipt and every 
payment through the year, whatever it may be, with date 
and circumstances sufficiently particular to m: ike it cle: uly 
understood. This book is of itself a valuable record. If 
I have a considerable account with any one, as with a hired 
man, I keep a separate account of debt and credit with 
him, and carry the footing only into my first named book. 
At the end of the year, I have only to carry to its re- 
spective column each item of income or expense, whether | 
it be of the farm, or the family, or any other. I have | 
then, ready to be footed, the income of the farm, the 
expenses of the farm, the expenses of the family, and any 
miscellaneous income or expense which may have accrued. 
This summing up at the end of the year requires but a 
few hours of time, and but little skill in book-keeping. 
And the information thus put into tabular form will be so | 
valuable to any. young farmer, that he will be very un- 
willing to relinquish this pr actice, after the experience of 
a year or two. 

Every young farmer should keep also a book for memo- 
randa of various things connected with the farm, the date 
of the different operations, experiments which he has 
made, especially his mistakes, notes on the seasons, the 
arrival of birds, the time of flowering of certain plants, 
&e., &e. It will be of great value and pleasure to him 
hereafter. I hope these hints may lead some to make a 
trial of farm book-keeping. N. ReEp. Amenia Union. 

P. 8. I ought to have said in my communication on 
“Farm Accounts,” that the “end of the year” is to be 
considered the last of March, and not as some literally | 
reckon, the last of December. The farmer’s year must 
begin on the first of April, and he can scarcely close his | 
accounts to any other point. 

o-oo 


| 





| drouth is extremly unfavorable. 


-again with well pulverized earth. 


| period; and as there is but little circulation, and the roots 
are torn and feeble, there is but little moisture absorbed 
through the roots. Watering at the roots is consequently 
of little use at this time—indeed, the roots are sometimes 
soaked and rotted by too much watering before circulation 
equalizes its distribution. Hence, it is important to wet 
the bark of the stem and branches, which may perhaps be 
most conveniently done by a thin and light sheathing of 
straw kept properly moist. The same end has been effi- 
ciently accomplished by merely washing the bark several 
times a day, without the aid of any covering. Trees, 
badly wilted, and affording little promise of living, have 

‘thus been induced to grow finely, when no other treatment 
could have restored them. 


After the leaves are expanded, everything is changed. 
The leaves throw off moisture rapidly, the " eitculation is 
rapid, sap flows in at the roots, passes up the wood of 
stem and branches into the leaves, elaborated juices are 
sent down through the bark, and new wood and new roots 
are rapidly formed. There should now be plenty of moist- 
ure at the roots, to supply this rapid consumption; yet it 
is rarely advisable to apply water. A well worked mellow 
soil will furnish it best. If water is poured in at the foot 
of the stem, there is too much of it; and settling the earth 
and causing it to harden and bake, there is too little of it 
This constant succession of flooding and 
If water must be applied, 
take off the top soil, pour in the water, and then cover up 
But the best of all 
means for its supply is, to provide a broad deep bed of 
mellow soil, in which the tree stands—this will furnish 
regularly at all times, just what is wanted and no more; 
and holding it like a sponge will contain a large quantity 
—many pailfuls within the reach of the roots of a young 
tree—without soaking or flooding the soil. 

eee 
[ For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


HAY CAPS. 


Few of our farmers are aware that the very best hay 
‘aps ean be made from the common seamless bags made 
by the Lewiston Bag Co. and the Stark Mills, and others, 
By slitting one side and the end, and hemming the raw 
edges, you get a hay cap 42 by 40 inches, of a thicker and 
stronger fabric than you can purchase in any other form, 
| The bags are retailed at 25 cents each, and need not be 
| cut up until used as bags, and have begun to give out at 
the corners. 

I think the fabric the very best that is made, for the 
| purpose, and have often w ondered that the manufacturers 


in a short time. 








What good would centuries do the man who only knows | _did not make a heavy single cloth for the same purpose. 


how to waste his time ? 


Brookline, Mass. E. 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Protecting Trees from Mice and Rabbits. 


Some time ago I noticed in Tor Cuttivaror, a plan for 
protecting fruit trees from mice and rabbits, by simply tying 
a newspaper round the bark, so as to cover it about eighteen 
inches from the ground. This I have tried for three years,and 
none so secured have been injured, while others were des- 
troyed. The paper is, however, liable to get wet and become 
torn, and it is necessary to heap up some fresh earth around 
the tree, or the mice may get below it. Last year a farmer 
suggested to me an improvement, to make boxes about 18 
inches high of different sizes, for large or small trees open at 
top and bottom, and one side off, until they are placed around 
the bark, when that side is either screwed or nailed on. I had 
a number made, and placed round the most valuable trees. 
They appeared to be a complete and effectual security, not a 
tree being injured. They were about an inch under ground, 
or a little earth thrown up around them. This spring I took 
them off and laid them up for next winter, just as good as 
when first put on. The only possible way a tree thus 
secured could be injured would be either by a mouse get- 
ting under the box, (but this they will not do if some fresh 
earth is thrown around it,) or a rabbit standing on his hind 
legs and reaching the bark above the box, but if eighteen 
inches is not sufficient, they could be made two feet in 
height. The cost is very triflmg, when they will answer 
for a number of years; I found it easier to tack on the 
side board with a few small nails, than to take the time to 
screw them on. 

The Yellows in Peach Trees, 

Mr. Apams, an intelligent and observant farmer of Cum- 
berland Co., Pa., stated to me that he had a number ot 
peach trees on his farm affected by the yellows; that one 
day, while one in his employ was plowing, he took up a 
considerable portion of the root of one of the diseased 
trees, and was surprised to notiee the root some distance 
under the ground presenting a white silvery appearance, 





which on careful examination proved to be minute white | 


worms. He then took up roots of other peach trees in the 
same locality, affected with the yellows, and found the roots 
some distance from the trunk, exhibiting the same aspect. 

So limited an instance would not warrant any conclusion 
that these worms were the eause of the disease called the 
yellows; indeed it would be hardly possible that such 


should be the case, and not have been discovered in the | 


many orchards whieh have perished in this way. It is 

more likely that these worms infested the roots in this lo- 

cality, and had no connection with the disease which des- 

troyed the trees; but the fact is worth noting, as it can be 

easily tested, where trees are thus diseased, by digging up 

the roots for some extent, at different seasons of the year. 
The Borer in the Hickory. 

The same gentleman says he has noticed a winged in- 
sect about four times the size of the common wasp, pos- 
sessing a powerful sting, perforate the hickory trees, and 
deposit in such excavation its eggs; and that when the 
wood decays, the young come forth by thousands ; by these 
perforations the tree ultimately dies. The remedy is to 
examine the trees, and wherever they appear, to cut down 
the tree and destroy the nest, just as we would do the cater- 
pillar, so as to prevent their spreading ; if neglecied, the 
dainage to a body of hickory trees will be very serious to | 
the land owner. 

This insect cannot be the same with the apple borer.* 
Mr. A will send you specimens if requested. 

The Curculio. 
The curculio is very averse to the smell of burning soot. 
he same gentleman says he has preserved his plums by | 
burning soot under the trees at the time this insect com- | 
menuces his ravages. We hope that some of your readers | 
will make the trial and give the result. oe 

*Thomas says of the apple borer—‘* The perfect insect is a brown 
and white striped beetle, abont half an inch long, which flies at night. 
It deposits its eggs late in spring or the first of summer, in the bark 
near the surface of the ground, and sometimes in the forks of the | 
branches. The first indication of its presence is the anpearrnce of | 
numereus small reund holes. as if the bark had heen perforated by 
buckshot. These holes will soon become wore visibie by the ejected 
dust."’ Page 129, 











THE AUSTRALIAN BEE. 


| _I think the Australian bees would suit your correspondent 
| C. P., as they are without a sting. I am sorry I cannot give 
| you the natural history of the insect, as, during my stay in 
| Australia, I was more a collector of insects than an entomolo- 
| gist. However, I remember they were a small black insect, 
| about the size of a small house fiy, and when at rest their 
| wings lapped one over the other, and void of all sting; but 
| though small in stature, they were legion in numbers, and 
| collected vast quantities of the purest honey. 1t would ap- 
| pear like a traveller’s tale were I to tell the vast amount of 
| honey I have seen taken from a swarm of these bees in a 
| huge gum tree, (Eucalyptus.) A friend of mine hived a 
swarm of them in a common hive, from which he got a second. 
| He said they did well, and offered me one to take to England. 
| Since then they have been received im that country, but of 
| the results there I am unable to say. 

I should think they would do well in the southern States, 
| but of course the north would be altogether too cold for them 
| I should also think that the climate of England would be too 
| humid for them. 
| To me, like your correspondent, the sting of a bee is poison, 
_and it would certainly be a great consideration could we 
| Daturalize a stingless sort. E. H. Couns. 

Onondaga Co. 


! 
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Recipe for Cottage Pudding. 


Messrs. Eps.—As I consider the recipes contained in your 
paper worth the price of subscription alone, I will, as time per- 
mits, add a little to them and other matters occasionally ; and 
as I am considerable of an epicure, I will commence with a 
recipe for a cottage pudding, which every person having a cow 
may have with little labor, and but very little expense, and 
which but few who use it (especially in hot weather,) would 
be willing to do without. 
| Take 3 quarts of milk to 1 quart of flour—one-half of the 
milk to be put on the fire and brought nearly to beil—then 
| the other half of the milk with the flour, the flour well blend- 

ed in it—stir into the pot on a slow fire, and keep it boiling 

for one hour; or until it is as thick as good paste, when you 
| must add 2 small teaspoon of ginger and salt, and pour into 
shallow dishes to cool; when it will cut like good jelly, serve 
up cool with warm milk in winter, or eool m summer. 

P. S.—You can make enough at one time to do any size 
family five or six days, if kept in a cool place, and if you wish 
to make it as good and more wholesome than.any other pud- 
ding, add a little vanilla or other syrup while warm, and 
serve with a spread of strawberries, peaches or jellies, or any 
of the fruit butter and cream. Try it, mothers, daughters 
and servants, and my word for it, you will away with sago, 
corn and other puddings, but be careful to stir it all the time, 
or you will scorch it, and then it is dene for. J. B. ¢. 


Diamond Plaza, Pa 





} 
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COAL TAR FOR PAINTING. 


Eptrors Cutt. anv Co. Gent.—I notice in your paper, an 
inquiry from a subscriber, what is the ebeapest and most du- 
rable paint for old buildings 7? Having had some experience 
in such matters, [ would say coal tar is the cheapest, the 
most durable, and the best looking paint for old buildings, in 
the market—especially if painted white around the doors and 
windows, the barge boards and corners of the building, with 
white lead. It gives the building quite a tasty appearance, 
and at Jess than half the cost than if painted with any kind of 
vil paint. 

As to the cost I will give you my experience, as I have 
two barns, one 38 by 40 feet, the other 26 by 44 feet, wagon 
house 26 by 51 feet, with several other small buildings, such 
as hog-house, wood-house, smoke-house, &c. I used two bar- 
rels of coal tar in giving them two coats, which they should 
always have to give them a handsome, glossy appearance. 
The tar needs no preparation, but use it just as it comes in 
the barrel, cold, putting it on with a large round brush. I 
also used about 50 pounds white lead and 3 gallons oil. The 
white Jead should always be painted first befure the tar. The 
labor of putting on was ten days, at $1.25 per day. 

RECAPITULATION, 
















{ 8 barvels tar, at 68.50 per barrel,........cccccscccccccces 7 00 
| 50 Ibs. white lead, at 8 cents per Ib.,..................-- 400 
| ee I i vend n bcc vissenccccnccbecthis 210 
; ee eS eee 12 50 

a écdaicatss ase tienaaeiaa . $25 60 


Making $25.60, which is certainly cheap enough, and which 
will last aud look good for twenty years. JAMES OPig. 
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Ferusts Should Teach Each Other. 


(a Waar Farmers Want is a question much dis- 
cussed, and people try to answer it in all sorts of ways— 
some with this prescription and some with that—one with 
Science, a second with Colleges, a third with Governmental 
aid, a fourth with Societies, and it may be a fifth with 
Agricultural Papers. Two lines which we have chanced 
to find in a late number of the London Agricultural Ga- 
zette, are worth many long treatises upon this subject, be- 
cause they point to precisely the end which all these pre- 
scriptions should have in view, and without which none of 
them is good for much. 

In speaking of the recent appointment of a new editor 
of the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal, it is remark- 
ed that he can only “succeed in the discharge of his 


duties in proportion, not as he brings the maxims of 
French, of German, of-Italian, or of Roman Agriculture 
to bear upon his readers,—not as he uses any influence 
from without to modify the practice of the English farmer, 
but just as he shall succeed in inducing and enabling 
English agriculturists to teach other.” 

To INDUCE AND ENABLE AMERICAN FARMERS TO TEACH 
EACH OTHER—would be the best motto that our Agricultural 
Science could assume. To induce, because unless practi- 
cal experience leads the way, she cannot follow to system- 
atize and to explain—to enable, because every forward 
step she really makes, is a forward step for practice. The 
two cannot be divorced, and neither admits of deception 
and unsoundness in its fellow—but, hand-in-hand, each 
countenacing and promoting the efforts of the other, they 
may together find the path of true success. And we have 
still, in a great measure, to anticipate such concordant 
effort in this country; we have heretofore been mostly 
importing the fruits of foreign investigations, and are only 
by degrees entering upon them for ourselves. Dr. Firen, 
in Entomological Science, for instance, has in this State 
made a right beginning, and we have long thought that if 
the State, in connection with our Agricultural Society, | 
could be induced to extend similar encouragement to other | 
branches of agricultural science, at least to chemistry— | 
great good might be gradually effected. ! 

And so we might go on to show, that whatever we hope | 
of actual use to our agriculture, either from institutions of | 
Education, from Governmental aid, from our Societies and 
their Fairs, or from agricultural Reading, can only be ac- 
complished just in that proportion in which the farmers 
themselves are induced and enabled to teach each other. 

ith this end in view they secure at once a broad founda- 
tion for their labors; without it, we may have large and even 
well filled halls of learning, in which the farmer has no 
share; grants of land, that go mostly to politicians; soci- 
ties that sacrifice every design of good with which they 
were founded, to some outside object or private interest ; 
agricultural books got up to sell, and “ agricultural” jour- 
nais of interesting miscellany. 

We might bring the same lesson down to individuals. 
Every farmer who sets a good example is doing something 
to teach those around him. But he may very largely ex- 
tend the sphere of his influence, and, “in giving, gain,” 
if he will more actively contribute to induce and enable 
his neighbors to obtain similar means of improvement— 
for example by supporting in harmony and with some mea- 
sure of public spirit, local or general societies and clubs, 
by extending the circulation of agricultural journals, and 
by giving through them the fruits of his and their expe- 
rience. 

To revert once more, to the article from which we have 
taken a text, because it struck us that it might be made 
suggestive of thought—all the well known English writers 
on Agriculture appear to feel slighted, not only in person, 
but in class, by the sudden elevation to the leadership 
among them of a man never heard of before by the farm. | 
ers of the country. The new editor of the Royal Ag. So- 











ciety’s Journal appears to have been appointed entirely 
upon “red tape’ 





>] 


grounds—as having had family influence 





in hi his behalf to outweigh the merits of all the other can- 
didates, of whom Mr. Morton, of the Ag. Gazette and edi- 
tor of the Cyclopedia that bears his name, was one of the 
most eminent. The fortunate appointee, a Mr. FRERE, 
was only with some difficulty carried against the opposition 
of such men as Hupson, the Castle-Acre farmer, and his 
compeers, and the selection seems to have mét with criticism 
so general and apparently so well deserved, that we should 


‘imagine it difficult for him long to retain the position, un- 


less the desire of a rather unusually comfortable salary 
outweighs motives of delicacy, or leads to unusual exer- 
tion to give satisfaction and ‘‘ conquer success.” 

—-_ e@ 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


GAIN IN FEEDING CATTLE. 


Near Geneva, April 7th, 1860, 

Messrs. TuckERS—I have sold and weighed to-day, a 
few fat cattle, and will give you the weights when put up 
last Dec. 3d, and their gain since. It may give some of 
the young farmers, who are frequently making inquiries 
about feeding, some idea what they may expect from buy- 
ing good cattle; but I confess that the gain this year and 
last, is greater than is generally got. 








Two steers weighed together Dec. 3, Pisciéa 2,785 Ibs.—gain 435. 
Two do. a Se epee 3,06¢}bs.—gain 585. 
Two do. do. I canis la tala adiaaitines 2,080 Ibs.—gain 280, 
One extra fat cow, Dec. 3. ................ 1, 380 Ibs.—gain 115. 


These cattle were weighed 3d Dec., with full bellies ; 
now they had neither food nor water for 14 hours before 
weiguing. If they had been weighed when full, it would 
have made the gain 45 to 50 Ibs. more on each animal. 
The cow was very prise beef when put up; consequently 
she gained little. 

The Hon. A. B. D. will see that what I argued at Albany 
is proved by practice—that the larger the cattle the more 
they gain on the same amount of meal, as the above 
cattle were all fed an equal quantity of meal; I expect Mr. 
D. will say that the large ones would eat most hay. Per- 
haps that may be the case, as it was not measured out to 
each beast like the meal; but i don’t think they do. I 
weighed 15 cattle to-day, and found the largest always 
gained most. 

I have a fat pure blood Hereford heifer, being the first 
‘I ever fed oi that breed. She is so fat the drovers say 
they would not risk taking her to Albany along with other 
cattle; they say that there is such a mass of fat on her 


sé 


(that the other cattle would bruise her so as to ruin her 


sale. If all the Herefords feed like her, our friend SorHam 
never said half enough in their favor; but they cannot be 
all like her, else there would be no other cattle kept for 
fatting purposes. I have also a grade Hereford steer, 
which will be three years old the 23d of this month. I 
have no doubt he weighs over 1,800 Ibs.—will weigh him 
on his birth-day. If he goes much over 1,800 Ibs. it will 
be made public. JOHN JOHNSTON, 





e¢ee 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


FEEDING CUT HAY TO HOGS. 


Messrs. Epirors—On the 24th of last Sept. I bought 
two pigs, feur weeks old. They were kept on skim-milk 
until about the Ist of Jan., when the quantity of milk 
falling short, I commenced feeding cut hay—clover and 
timothy—and have continued to do so until the present 
time (April 9th.) I never wintered hogs so easy‘and 
cheap. They have grown finely, and are thrifty handsome 
fellows. 

The mode of feeding is this:—In the morning, af- 
ter feeding, about four quarts of hay, cut fine, is put 
into the pail, together with a pint of barley-meal, then 
boiling water sufficient to wet and scald it, when well stir- 
red up. After standing a while, the pail is filled with 
milk and dish-water—this is fed to them at noon, at which 
time the same dish is prepared for them at night, and then, 





another for the morning. Scalding the hay in this way, 


makes it tender and sweet, and is readily eaten. 
I think this a very economical way of wintering hogs, 
At any rate, I never had them do better than on this feed, 
Jefferson Co., N. Y. J. L. B 


‘ 


LEW PE BR ITE ae 
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Huquivies and Answers, 


Drarning Wet Lanp.—I havea piece of land on my farm, 
that is wet, and holds water until late in spring ; it is a side 
hill, clay subsoil. Will it do to underdrain it? What will 
the tile cost to drain about five acres ; and do you think it will 
pay? Onr lands are generally a black limestone land, as it 
is called. R. Franklin, Tenn. [It will not only “do” to drain 
it, but it will not do to let it remain undrained. Very proba- 
bly it will increase its value at least ten-fold. Two inch pipe 
tile, which will be large enough for eighty rods in length, or 
an equivalent, under ordinary circumstances, (see Register 
for 1859, article Draining,) may generally be had at the 
manufactories for about ten dollars per thousand—they are 12 
or 14 inches long. Our correspondent may quickly figure how 
many will be required for an acre, with drains two rods 
apart; and also the cost of transportation from the nearest 
manufactory, each piece weighing two pounds or so. From 
these data he may easily determine the cost per acre. No 
doubt it will “‘ pay” well; ultimately, if not immediately.] 


CLoveR AND PtasterR.—I have a field of some twelve 
acres, which I wish to manure previous to laying down to 
pasture. It is too far away to haul out manure, and I in- 
tend sowing clover and plaster this spring and plow down, 
seeding with grass next spring. What I wish to inquire is, 
the amount of red clover and quantity of snitent should 
apply per acre—when the best time for sowing each an 
right stage to turn under? Harry. Sunbury Co, N. B. 
Clover seed should be sown very early in spring—or it .may 
e a little later, if lightly and evenly brushed in. Or, if sown 
on newly plowed and evenly harrowed land, it may be covered 





by means of a roller, which presses the seed in and crumbles | 


the surface. This mode does weil, if performed quite early, 
and is followed by rain. Brushing in is best for late sowing. 
There should be at least one peck of seed per ficre. There 
will be a good growth by the end of summer, when it may be 
plowed in, but it would be more profitable to wait another 
year, when the roots will be larger and the crop heavier. It 
be plowed in just as the blossoms are disappearing, 
an fore the stalks become dry. Plaster should be sown 
early in spring, at the rate of one or two bushels per acre.] 


Suerwoop’s Grain BinpeER.—I noticed, some time since, 
in a daily paper, an article headed ‘“ Joy to Farmers,” in 
which it was stated that an apparatus had been invented, 
and successfully operated, as an attachment to the reaper, 
for binding the grain into sheaves. Can you inform me if 
such an invention has been produced ; and whether one can 
be had the present season? A Farmer. [A machine for 
binding grain, attached to any common reaping machine, has 


been invented by ALLEN SHERWOOD, of Auburn, N. Y., to) 


whom application may be made for information. We have 
witnessed its successful performance in the harvest field, an 
account of which will be found in the 14th volume of the 
Country Gentleman, p. 12] ; and a figure and description were 
given in the 13th volume, p. 330.} . 


PILFERING OF CuicKENS—Best CuLtivators.—Can you 
or some of your numerous readers, give a mode to prevent 
the chickens from plucking up the corn, as I wish to plant a 
field in corn near the barn. To shut them up would be quite 
a task. Ihave seen a number of plans given, but do not 
know if they can be relied on. Also who manufactures the 
best horse-hoe to work corn with, and the price. Levi Hawk. 
[We know of no chicken remedy for the purpose proposed. 
The best cultivator teeth which we have ever used are those 
made by Sayre & ReminGrton, of Utica—they are steel—are 
light, strong, efficient, and ar€ sharp till worn out. The best 
cultivator in form is that constructed by Minton ALpen, of 
Auburn, N. Y. It has thills which give the workmen a sur- 
prising control of its depth and accurate working. both these 
we think are furnished for about eight dollars each. We 
figured the latter in our last volume.] 

Wittow Cu_turs.—Will you or some of your correspon- 
dents please inform me through THe CuLtivaTor, of the plan 
to pursue in order to successfully grow the Osier willow? R. 
B. U. [For an article on this subject, see Cultivator for Jan. 
1858, p. 22.] 


Manvure Cevvtars.— Will some of your correspondents who | 
are soiling, explain how they construct their manure cellars, | 


go xs to answer their primary purpose of saviug manure, and 
the secondary one of fattening swine ? How do the porkers get 
in and out of the receptacle? When soiling a dozen cows in 
as many stalla, under a shed, with the stall doors opening to 
the south, into tue barnyard, (the front of the shed forming 
pert of the north boundary of the yard) where ought the ma 
nure cellar to be ? W. J. 





Lice on Pourtry.—Could any of the readers of the Co. 
Gent., or its publishers, tell us how to destroy the lice on fowls 
effectually ? If so, you would do mea great favor by pub- 
lishing it in your next. 3. x. [Apply sweet oil to the top of 
their heads, under their wings, and elsewhere. Another reme- 
dy is to mix, say half a pound of sulphur, with several quarts 
| of feed, and allow them occasionally to eat it. Indian meal 
would probably be best. We should prefer the oi] remedy—- 
which might perhaps be modified by substituting lard. But 
| the best of all remedies is prevention—effected by thorough 
| cleanliness—whitewashing the hen-house, and keeping every 
| part constantly clean.} 


Estimating Hay 1x Butx.—What number of tons of hay 
| will the bay or mow, as we call it, hold, when well settled, 
| dimensions as follows—17 by 32 feet, 16 feet posts, and 14 pitch 
| to the roof? a. w. [The rule given by different writers, to 
| estimate hay in tons by the bulk, varies greatly. We have 
| seen in an agricultural paper claiming reliability, the state- 
| ment that 700 to 800 cubic feet are required for a ton of com- 
mon hay, which is obviously beyond all bounds. The bulk 
| varies with the kind of grass, time of cutting, degree of euring, 
| and depth of the bay; nevertheless, we think the following 


| Tule a fair average: For clover hay packed solid, about 325 
| to 350 cubic feet ; good timothy about 275 cubic feet, but un- 


| 


der a very heavy pressure, one-fourth less. This rule should 
_vary considerably with circumstances. The bay mentioned 
by our correspondent would contain over tea thousand cubie 
| feet, and would therefore hold from thirty to forty tons, well 


| packed away and carefully stuffed full.} 


| 
VARIETIES OF THE Rep CLover.—We have three varieties 
| of clover seed for sale here, termed the “large or Herkimer 
county,” the “ medium,” and the “small” clover. I wish 
| to know whether the “ Peavine” clover, advertised in the 
Co. Gent., is the same thing as the “ large or Herkimer Co.,”’ 
| commonly so called. How would the Peavine answer for 
| soiling, say to follow the medium? Would it make a good 
| succession? If I am rightly informed, it ripens later— if so, 
| would it not be in its prime after the other has gone by? 
| One thing more. Is Lucerne adapted to this climate, and 
| would it be valuable for soiling purposes? Where can the 
| seed be obtained—at what price, and how much would it re- 
| quire tothe acre? 43.4. R. [The clover, like other plants 
continually reproduced from seed, runs largely into varieties ; 
| and it would be difficult therefore to pronounce on the iden- 
| tity of any local sorts without eomparing the same in growth. 
| There is no doubt that any of the larger sorts would do well 
| for soiling—those which run largely to stalk would generally 
| mature later than the dwarf kinds. Many high recommen- 
| dations have been given of Lucerne, and many experimenta 


| made with it—but that they are generally unsuccessful is 





| shown by the fact that its cultivation has not been extensively 
| adopted or permanently carried on. The seed may probably 
be had of J. M. Tuorburn of New-York, but we do not know 
| the price. } 

| {2 S., Medway, Mass., should subseribe for the Country 
| GENTLEMAN, where he will find the subject about which he 
inquires, more fully discussed than the limits of Tae CuLti- 
VATOR will allow of our doing in its pages. 





i 
| TiLe-DraininG.—Do any of the tile manufacturers in your 
| city, ditch and lay the tile? Can you tell me the cost per 
acre, the drains to be 33 feet apart’? There is not a rod of 
| tile-drains in this town, and no factory for making tile in the 
vicinity. All the tile laid in Worcester are brought from 
Albany. c.w.G. [There are no tile manufacturers that cut 
ditches and lay tile for others. The cost of tile-draining per 
acre, the drains 2 rods apart, and 3 feet deep, the ditches 
being cut by hand, will vary with circumstances, but may 


be set down about as follows, as an average: 


Digging 80 rods of ditch, 30c. per rod... ......scceencneeses $24 
Tile, about 1130, 14 inches by 2inchesin diameter,........ 12 
haying tile and plowing im the earth,. .. 0.0.0... 0600 ccc a eae 3 
| , ee Pe ee a ee $39 


| 

One-half the cost of digging the ditches will be saved, if a 
| drain plow is used, reducing the cost from $39 to $27; and 
| when the soil is favorable, and tile only $10, us in some places, 
| the cost would be still less. If brought many miles by rail- 
| road, the expense would be increased.| 


Wuat Aiis wy Fow.is ?—When first taken, they act as if 
trying to swallow—then whirl around like a shaker dancing— 
| others keel over, like 2 gymnast —and at last become stone- 

blind, seeming to lose all command of the head. They will 
eat heartily, though it is with great difficulty they pick up 
| their food, the head flying off first one side, then the other. 
c.w.é. [This disense may be the rertigo—eavsed perhaps 
' by overfeeding or improper food We never had any expe- 
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rience in its cure—but Bement says that holding the head for 
a moment under a stream of water, arrests the disease, and 
caster oil removes the tendency.] 

VarnisH.—I wish you would be so kind as to give me a 
receipt for varnish, through Tae Cuttivatror. A Supscri- 
Bék. [Varnish is usually made by dissolving gum copal in 
turpentine, with the addition of some drying oil. But we are 
unable to give the exact process or proportions, as it is so much 
easier and cheaper to buy the varnish ready made, which is 
usually kept by all dealers in paints and oils, and by most 
druggists. ] 

Grapes Mrxixe py CLose Proximity.—Being about to 





put out a number of grapevines, with the view ultimately of 
training them to an arbor, I wish to make the following in- 
quiry. The vines will be placed about ten fect apart on each 
side of the trellis or arbor, of different varieties of fruit, viz., 
Delaware, Diana, Rebecca, and Anna. Now, being placed in 
such close proximity, whether there is not a probability of 
their hybridizing so as to change the character of the fruit ? | 
r. (There is no danger of the fruit mixing or being changed 
as suggested. Each flower will probably fertilize itself, but 
if it does not, and its neighbor performs the office, it will not 
affect the berries, but only the seed they contain } 

Horses axp Hoas.—lIs it injurious to horses to have hogs 
kept underneath their stable to work over their manure ? | 
J. B. [Horses, to be healthy, must have pure, fresh air—and | 
if the fumes of the manure are allowed to come up from be- 
low and load the air and taint the food, the result cannot be 
beneficial. A perfectly tight floor will exclude the vapor.] 


Satt ror Wueat.—I wish to try an experiment with sow- 
ing salt on wheat this spring—how much should I sow per 
acre? Joun Jones. (Golconda, Ill. [Sow from five to ten 
bushels—it is usual'y applied in autumn about sowing time, 
or soon after—but is said to have done well if applied early 
in spring. ] 

Sattina CarrLe.—W. B. inquires respecting salt for cattle. 








I would say to him that for a number of years I have sum-| \ 


mered from 100 to 300 head of cattle, and 1 salt them twice | 
a week, all that they will eat, and I have never had one hurt | 
by eating too much. I have found, in buying fat cattle that | 
had not been well salted, that they never weighed, according | 
to their appearance, as well as those that had been well salt- 
ed. In the spring of the year I find an advantage in mixing | 
ashes with their salt after they are put on grass. It isa help | 
towards shedding the old coat and starting them tothrive. | 
Ohio Farm, Lil. J. W. 
Freep For Ilorses AND Cows.— Can feed for five horses | 
and two cows be raised on nine or ten acres fair ground—(I | 
have no manure to start with, and the ground is an old pas- | 
ture pretty well run out)—and what rotation would you ad- | 
vise fur that object? w. A. we. Pittsburg, Pa. [Some | 
horses and some cows will eat nearly double the feed of others, | 
and hence all general estimates can be only approximative. | 
We understand our correspondent to ask if food for the whole | 
year can be grown on the ten acres, to be applied wholly to | 
feeding them. A horse will require at least three tons of hay | 
to carry him through winter, and he should have 3U to 40 | 
bushels of grain. A cow will need about two thirds as much | 
hay as a horse. Consequently the five horses will require at | 
least 15 tons of hay--possibly 20 tons—and the cows 4 tons— | 
say 22 tons in all. At 2 tons per acre, (a good crop) eleven | 
acres of meadow would be needed. Corn sown in thick drills, 
(at the rate of 3 bushels per acre,) will yield nearly three | 
times as much fodder per acre, and may be fed exclusively 
to cows and partly to horses—which would bring the required | 
land for the winter fodder within the ten acres—leaving a | 
portion for raising the grain. 
If our correspondent merely intends to support the animals | 
exclusive of the winter season, the estimate would stand about | 
as follows: Pasturage for five horses, if good, eight acres ; for | 
tivo cows, two acres —to which should be added two acres of | 
corn fodder, &c., for soiling in autumn, and during any severe | 
drouth which might occur in the latter part of summer. If | 
the old pasture, “ pretty well run out,” could be plowed up | 
and re-seeded heavily, (twice as much seed as usual, or more,) 
it would doubtless greatly increase the amount of pasturage.] 


Mancore For Fruit Trees'—Will you inform me, through | 
the medium of your valuable paper, what is the best fertili- | 
zer that can be placed around the roots of fruit trees at this | 
season of the year. Also, what is considered the best wash 
for the bark of apple-trees to prevent the ascent of worms | 
and promote the health of the tree. L.-c. tr. Tariffvilte, | 
Conn. [Asa general application for all localities, stable ma- | 
nure and composts made from it, are most valuable and relia- 


ble. Autumn is the best time for application, but much 
benefit results from spring manuring, if properly spaded in. 
Rotted manure, or compost which has been made of equal 
parts of manure and turf, or manure and muck, and a small 
portion of leached or unleached ashes, say a twentieth part 
more or less, is a good fertilizer. We trust our correspondent 
will avoid the common error of applying manure in a small 
circle at the foot of the trees, instead of spreading it as far as 


| the roots extend, which is generally as far on each side as the 


height of the tree. Soap suds, or ashes and water, make a 
good wash for the bark, but we know of no wash to prevent 
insects from crawling up the stems.) 

Mit_et.— Would you or some of your correspondents de- 
scribe the difference between the common millet, Setaria 
italica, and Hungarian grass? My reason for asking for 
information is, that many of the farmers around here say there 
is no difference. I received a package of seeds collected in 
Japan by one of the officers in the expedition with Commo- 


| dore Perry, in which was a small parcel of the common mil- 


let. During the progress of its growth, I noticed one head 
five or six times the size of the others. In place of a single 
spike this was compound. I directly suppressed the small to 


| secure this one. I have one head before me now, eight inches 


long, and many of the side spikes one inch long; the foliage 
is large, fully half an inch diameter. Should it prove differ- 
ent from the Hungarian, I will increase it, 
“’, and make it known. The horses and neat 
y// cattle are very fondof it. Mr. John Merry- 
¥-- man, President of the Agricultural Society 
¥ of Maryland, exhibited it at Chicago last 
me’: fall, and a certificate of merit was awarded 
for it. Sam. Feast. Cockeysville, Md. 
[What we call “common millet,’’ because 
most commonly cultivated, and generally 
known as millet, or German millet, is the 
Setaria germanica, not italica—and is the 
same as that sent out by the Patent Office 
under the name of Moha de Hungrie, and 
the same as the famous Hungarian Grass 
of Iowa. The annexed figure was draw! 

a head of Hungarian Grass received by us 
from Iowa, and is undoubtedly the true Ger- 
man millet. The Italian millet, Setaria 
italica, differs from the above, in having a 
thicker stalk, and longer but much less com- 
pact spikes, being composed of several round- 





| ish clustered spikes. From our correspondent’s description, 
| we think it not unlikely that the single plant to which he re- 


fers may be the true Italian miliet.] 
cee 





{For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.] 
L. Tucker & Son—In renewing my subscription for 
“The Cultivator,” from its origin, under the lamented 


| Judge Burr, a quarter of a century ago—continuously to 


the present time—I take pleasure in bearing my testimony 


| to its long continued usefulness, and the interest with which 


[receive each successive number by due course of mail,every 


/one of which contains something both interesting and use- 


ful, and some especially so. Indeed, I have long con- 
sidered it the best monthly agricultural periodical of our 


country. Though of course, where there are so many con- 


tributors, some of the articles bear evidence of theoretical 
enthusiasts, while on the other extreme, some of a rather 
fixed adherence to early and érroneous conceived opinions, 
But there are other writers, who aid much in ‘ dissemi- 
nating useful knowledge among men.” There are men of 
science, of learning, of practical experience, and of clear 
and sound discriminating mind and judgment, of which 
latter—many are included, who have not been blest in 
their early days with as liberal an education as so many of 
the rising generation can avail themselves of—some com- 
munications from them are often among the most practi- 
cal and useful, and I would encourage them, more espe- 
cially as it is a greater effort for them to pen an article 
for the public eye, than from men of science and literature, 

I have often felt strongly impelled to expose some of 
the fallacies of some writers, believing they often do much 
harm, but do not like to appear in that hght—yet it cer- 
tainly ought to be done by some one or more—while those 
that merit it, ought so to be set forth and sustained. 

W. N. 
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[For the Cultivator and Country Gentleman.] 


Clod Crushers, Book Farming, &c. 


Eps. Cut. anp Co. Gent.—‘' Do good and communi- 
cate,” you say, and I say that if any one expects to, they 
must make a beginning. I will give a little evidence of 
the value of taking agricultural papers, which I began to 





take and read 18 years ago, and have not been without | 


one or more since. I do not think it spoils the value of 


any information to go through the agricultural printing | 


press as some do, although they would practice the same 
if it was told them by their neighbors. I often have got 
information from one number of your paper, and others, 
which was of more value than the cost of the paper for 
fears. I will give you an instance of it. 

The Clod Crusher which you gave a description of in 


1858, and also the evidence of another person as to the | 


value of it, in 1859. I drew on the meadow last spring a 


quantity of scrapings from the yard, which was mostly | 


dirt, and could not be spread so but there was a great 
many lumps, both great and small; and remembering the 
articles above named I looked them up, (having kept all 
my back vols, and not used them for kindling wood as I 
have known some to do,) and went to work and made a 
crusher. I went to work with it, and the way it crushed 
and spread the lumps (doing more and better work in one 


hour, than three or four men could do in a day,) would | 


convince those most set against book farming, that there is 
a profit in taking the papers; (and by the way some of 
them think they will have one made this year.) Mine 
had to do a great deal of work last year at home and at 
the neighbors, fitting land for grain and roots, and cover- 
ing grass seeds. I think it is equal to its recommends by 
your former correspondents, although mine was not 
made after your pattern exactly. Not having any plank 


of the right shape, I made it-out of common 2 inch plank, | 


and if it was larger, it did its work well, and answered for 


a stone-boat to draw off the stone from the land at the | 


same time. 

Now if I could induce one or more to try it by ealling 
their attention to it again, I should think I had done some 
good by trying tocommunicate. Would it not be well for 
you to give a description of it again ? 

The ink which this is written with, is also an evidence 
of the value of taking these papers, it being made from 
the receipt in the Feb. Cultivator, page 51, a quart costing 
ouly three cents. Book Farmer. 

Vernon, N. ¥. 


Agreeably to the suggestion above, we reprint the des. | 


cription of the clod crusher alluded to. It was furnished 
for our papers by Mr. D. McCuiiock, of Loudon Co., Va. 
MatrriaLs.—One scantling 3 by 4, and 12 feet long, to 


be sawed into three pieces—7 planks 5 feet long, and 7 | 


inches wide, two inches thick on one edge, and the other 


edge half an inch thick ; (sawyers can saw them by raising | 


one edge of the log,) and one plank 13 inches thick, and 
12 inches wide. 

How to Make 11.—Lay down the pieces of scantling 
2} feet apart; lay on one plank, thick edge to the end, 
take an inch auger and bore through the plank and scant- 
ling ; countersink the holes through the plank with-a 
chisel, so that the pins will not draw through; then take 
the next plank and lap it one inch over the thin edge of 
the other, and put the pins through so that they will catch 
both planks ; when the last plank is on, slope off the scant- 
ling like a sledge runner ; then put on the wide plank, turn 
over, wedge pins, bore a slanting hole in each piece about 
a foot from the front, to pull by. Put a chain of suitable 


length on the pins ; hook your swingle trees to the middle; | 
If not heavy enough, | 
It does not answer well on stony land, be- | 


driver to stand on the hind end. 
put on stone. 
cause the stones don’t break. If the land is wanted very 
fine, and once over is not enough, harrow up the clods, 
and go over again. Farmers living on clay loams will find 
this tool of great advantage. We use it after the harrow, 
and it saves one harrowing. It has several advantages 


over the roller—costs less, turns casicr, pulverizes better, 
and levels. 





COOKED FEED FOR HOGS. 


Eps. Cuitivator and Co. Gext.—I will give you my 
experience in feeding cooked feed to hogs. 

I weighed five shoats—their gross weight was 566 Ibs. 
| Fed 150 Ibs. wheat bran, cooked, in eight days—weight 
628 lbs.—gain, 62 Ibs. 

Fed 280 lbs., or four bushels poor frost-bit corn, cook- 
| ed, in eight days—weight, 646 lbs.—gain, 18 lbs. 

Fed 245 lbs., or 34 bushels secondgq uality corn, cooked, 
in eight days—weight, 698 Ibs. —gain, 52 Ibs, 

It I calculate right, the bran, cooked, at four cents per 
| pound for the gain on the hogs, paid 33 cents per bushel 
'of 20 Ibs. The frost-bit corn paid 18 cents per bushel— 
that was as muchas could be expected of such corn. Two 
of them were boars that I altered while feeding this corn ; 
they gained nothing. The second quality corn paid 594 
‘cents per bushel. This corn would not have brought more 
than 30 cents per bushel in market. 

Hogs at four cents per pound are below the market price 
here, but I calculated them at four cents to make the same 
figures. 

Mr. Proctor’s good corn, as reported in your paper some 
time since, paid three cents per bushel for the trouble of 
feeding ; my second-quality corn paid 294 cents per bushel 
for the trouble of cooking and feeding, and on the same 
quality of corn he fed, it would have paid 10 cents per 
bushel more. His gain is about the average of feeding 
‘on dry corn. J. Wipney. Ohto Farm, Ail. 


2 2 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 


Films on the Eyes of Cattle. 


Messrs. Enitors—I have seen inquiries about films on 
the eyes of cattle. I have never had a trial on cattle, but 
have cured or taken off films twice or three times from 
the eye of a young mare, by applying new milk from the 
cow two or three times a day for three or four days. Take 
|a little in the mouth, and it is easily deposited in the eye. 


It is mild, easily tried, and not expensive. Ww. P. 
—_— ooo -——--—— 


} 
[For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
| Ice Cream and Cake. 


For “ Jennie,”—and if she does not think it ‘ excellent,” 
she will differ from many others who do. 
} One quart good sweet cream—2 quarts new milk—2 tea- 
| spoons arrow-root mixed with two of ,ood butter—1} pounds 
white sugar, and the yolks of 5 eggs well beaten up. 
| Boil the milk, and stir in the mixture of arrow-root and 
| butter, and as soon as that boils, set it off, and stir in the 
i sugar and eggs, and let it cool. Then stir the cream in, and 
| flivor with a little manilla, lemon, or what else best suits the 
taste, and then freeze. 

The whites of eggs not used in the iee cream, will help to 
| make a very nice cake to eat with it, ealled “Silver”? or 
|“ Lady” cake. Half a pound sugar, 6 ounces flour, three 
' ounces butter, whites of 5 or 7 eggs, well beaten, and flavored 





with extract of bitter almond. Lucy. 
Burlington Co. N. J. , 
-e¢e—______ 
{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.) 
CHEAP PAINT. 


Messrs. Epitors—Noticing an inquiry for a cheap paint 
to put on old buildings, in answer I would say I have had 
some experience in that line, and will give the desired infor- 
mution. 

In the first place take some fine oil meal, mix it with cold 
water; then put it on the stove, and keep stirring till it boils. 
Then reduce it to the desired thickness with warm water. If 
| you wish it white, stir in whiting, or any color you like. Ap- 
| ply with a brush, the same as paint. It fills the pores in the 
wood, so that after two coats it will cost no more to paint an 
old building than it woulda new one. It penetrates the wood, 
and does not peel off like whitewash. It is never safe to paint 
over whitewash. It will last a number of years, as the oily 
nature of the meal keeps it from washing. A. B. 








eoe - -— 

Damp Beps.—Mr. HI. E. Stanley, of Stourport, Scotland, 
recently died at that place, from the effects of sleeping over 
night at Ross in a bed with damp clothes. Medical aid was 
peedily called but proved of po avail. 
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{For the Country Gentleman and Cultivator.] 
Death of a Distinguished Agriculturist. 





THE CULTIVATOR. 


CORN CULTURE IN KENTUCKY. 


Eps. Co. Gext.—I would have written an article upon 


On the 11th of April Mr. B. V. Frexcu, of Harrison | the cultivation of Indian Corn, some time since, but I felt 


Square, Dorchester, Mass., departed this life at the ripe. , D 
Ilis funeral took place on the 12th, at Dr. | pondent, in your issue of March 29th, tells how they cul- 
| tivate corn in his State ; but makes his account so indefi- 


age of 69. 
Starr's church in Braintree, where Mr. F. formerly resided, 
and was attended by a very large concourse of people. 
Mr. Benjamin Vinton French was born in Braintree, 
July 29th, 1791—learned the business of a grocer—began 
trade in 1812, and followed it 25 vears. As early as 1818 
he began to interest himself in farming, and soon after 
became a landholder—enlarging his farm in 1824, and in 


it was like taking coals to New-Castle. A Hoosier corres- 


nite as to be of very little use to one needing instruction. 
I think, therefore, that the precise mode of cultivation, of 


/some good practical farmer, would be much more to the 


1836 gave up his business in Boston, after having acquired | 


a good property by dilligence and assudity in his calling. 

To prevent ennui, on quitting the busy marts of city 
activity, his friends advised him to furnish himself with a 
fishing tackle and a sporting gun, which he did, but found 
no occasion to use them for the purpose anticipated, for 
he found his rural employment ample for this. 

His farm comprised about 200 acres, mostly under cul- 
tivation. It consisted of a great vaviety of soils, from the 
gravelly to the mucky. 


purpose. As I have been at the business a good while, 
and have tried a good many plans, I will give an account 
of my practice last season, by which I produced six thou- 
sand bushels shelled coin on less than one hundred acres. 

The land was all spring-plowed—which was done as 
deep as my teams could possibly draw the plows. Did 
not plow an acre of ground when too wet. Let patience 
have its perfect work in this particular. Harrowed when 
the ground was in proper order, with heavy two-horse 
diamond harrows, twenty-four teeth. Laid off both ways, 


three feet and a half, with one-horse diamond plow, as 


He inclosed his grounds with | 


stone walls-—the materials being taken from his fields— | 
often trenching deeply before building the wall. His) 


moist grounds were drained and made cultivable and pro- 
ductive. 
He collected the meanwhile, the largest and most valu- 


able Agricultural Library in the State—to which he added | 


the best current Agricultural and Horticultural journals, 
both domestic and foreign. He was a constant reader of 
his books, magazines and papers—thus seeking to unite 
practice with science. 


As a Pomologist, his judgment and skill were generally | 


acknowledged. 


varieties of plums, cherries, and of the smaller fruits. 
This was done to test the varieties, for the purpose of de- 
termining the best for economical purposes or uses in 
cultivation, 

He built a very costly barn—one which has been de- 
scribed in the Gentleman and Cultivator. Though it was 
deemed ‘‘a model barn” by many, yet it was too expen- 
sive for common farmers to imitate. 


He had at one time over 400 varieties of | 
the apple in cultivation, with as many pears—with large | 
' which is about all that we can do with 100 acres or more. 


Mr. French was one of the founders of the Massachu- | 
setts Horticultural Society, the National Pomological So-_ 
ciety, the United States Agricultural Society, the Norfolk | 
Co, Agricultural Society, the Mass. Board of Agriculture, | 


ot which he was a member until a short time before his 


death; and by his influence an act was past by the Legis- | 


lature in 1856, for the establishing of a Massachusetts | 


School of Agriculture. 


A short time before his death, the estate of Mr. French | 


was found involved in irrevocable debt, and was sold at a 
terrible sacrifice, really not less than relatively. After his 
homestead and effects were sold, Mr. F. removed from 
Braintree to the place where he resided at the time of his 
death—and soon afier opened a Farm Agency office, in 
North Market street, Boston, where he held constant and 
congenial intercourse with farmers in matters relating to 
rural economy—buying and selling stock, &e. He dis- 
posed ofa part of his library to the State Board of Agri- 
culture, a part to a gentleman in Boston, and retained a 
part down to the time of his demise. He was often heard 
to regret that he sold his books—such as had been his con- 
stant companions and silent counsellors for many years, 
The death of such a man is a great public loss—leaving 
void a place that cannot be easily filled. He was a man 





of highly cultivated taste, of great enterprise and energy | 


of character—an advocate of progress, and promoter of 
improvement in everything that concerned the welfare of 
society—remarkably genial and entertaining in conversa- 
tion—alwavs abounding in good humor—full of anecdote, 
and ever ready to communicate valuable information ona 
wide range of subjects. 


and well done, in testimony of which, the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society has decided to erect a suitable monu- | 
Wis evare in Dru:ttree. COLUMELLA. 


co 


+ * * 
ment over a 


deep as horse could pull. Planted white flint corn, small 
cob; covered with hoe; plenty of dirt. Best field planted 
10th of May. 

Did not work my corn until it was stout enough to bear 
close severe plowing. Implement used was the one-horse 
diamond plow—narrow and deep, made to order—run the 
bar and split the middle. This is done twice in immediate 
succession, before leaving each field; then drop the plow 
and thin. (My land bears three stocks.) Then treat the 
next field in like manner until you get round the whole 
crop. By the time this is done, the first field is able to 
bear the mouid-board. Throw two furrows, deep and 
strong—as deep as the horse can pull, and as close as the 
plow can get, and split the middle. Do this once, and 
proceed to No. 2, and soon. When you get through all, 
repeat this immediately. This will make four plowings, 


Our wheat harvest comes in here from the 20th June to 
Ist July, and our corn is rarely ever large enough to lay 
by at that time. The crop is almost always greatly bene- 
fitted by plowing thoroughly after harvest. Do not aban- 
don the plowing on account of drouth. Plow—plow— 
plow, in dry weather—fear not. 

As to other implements for cultivating corn, I have 
eight of the five hoe cultivators; and as to shovel plows, 
showers of them. These are all very good, but the 
heaviest crops I ever made, to wit—7,500 bushels and 
6,000 bushels—were made without them. 

Boon County, Ay. A Ky. Farmer. 

eee -———-— 


COMPOSTING ANIMAL MATTER. 


Enitrors Corntry GextLeMAN—Having noticed an in- 
quiry in the Country Gentleman in respect to animals for 
inanure, I will give vou my practice. I have been in the 
habit of killing from 40 to 50 calves a year at four days 
old. I make a pen 12 feet square; then cover the bottom 
four inches deep with swamp muck; then place on the 
carcass of a calf, and cover it with one load of muck, and 
so on until they are all in—one two-horse wagon load of 
muck to cach calf. If I lose a cow or any other animal 
in the course of the year, it is put into the heap, with the 
sume proportion of swamp muck. When it bas laid one 
year, Il apply it to the land. According to my experi- 
ments, it is worth twice its bulk of stable manure. In 
1856 I applied 25 two-horse wagon loads of stable manure 
to the acre on an old meadow, and plowed it in. Then I 
plowed a piece on one side of it without any manure, on 
which I applied about half as much of the animal compost 
to the acre as I had of the stable manure; then harrowed 
it all, and planted to corn; the next spring sowed it to 
oats and seeded it to timothy and clover. There has been 





quite a pereeptible difference in each crop in favor of the 


But Mr. French’s work is done, | 


compost. I could see a difference in color and in growth 


of each crop, for more than fifty rods from the field, for_ 


three years past. I did not harvest it separately to know 
the exact difierence—the land and treatment all the same. 
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doubtful kinds of cattle cake. It is used by almost every 
cattle or sheep feeder we know; and even the game keeper 
knows nothing cheaper than the best wheat for his birds. 
These uses of it must enormously increase its consumption, 
and the low price which it maintains in spite of this unusual 
demand is as remarkable a thing in its way as is the high 

- price of mutton in the face of the enormous supply of sheep 
ALBANY, N. Y., MARCH, 1860. weekly poured into the metropolitan market.’ 


pan ens (= An act of incorporation has recently passed the 
[He We have given in another part of this paper some Legislature of Pennsylvania, for an association whose de- 
account of the feeding operations of Mr. Jurian Winne. | Sign it Is to institute a “ Model Farm, to be located 
Since our visit at his place, he has sold 100 of the sheep, probably in Chester, Delaware, or Montgomery county, 
and we find the following paragraph in the last market re- | including also a Botanie Garden, and opportunities, in con- 
ports of the VW. Y. Zimes : nection with the Polytechnic College at Philadelphia, for 
At O'Brien's also, in Sixth-street, there were a few sheep on hand, the instruction of a limited number of Agricultural pupils. 
of 1,424 received during the past week. Some of them were of prime | The Philadelphia Ledger states that “the list of corpora- 
quality, especially 100 State Leicester sheep fed by Jurian Winne, a | » incline ted we ape HS . s Pt apes 
few miles out of Albany. Mr. Winne has well earned the reputation | tors Includes the names of some of the most energetic, re- 
of being one of the best feeders in the State, of which some stock yet | spected aud wealthy citizens of the five south-eastern 
to come to market will be conclusive evidence. The 100 alluded to epee ‘ . : ; ; 
were sold by McGraw & O'Brien, as follows: 3 to W. Lalor, $513 20 to | counties of the State, men of action, who never begin an 
B. Lawrence, at 7)sc. per lh., live weight, or $235.72; 55 to M. Tabin, | enterprise whie Ww “ATTY . rh ” » eanits 
$643.62; and 22. Ais Bt ring, for $264, making a total of $1,194.34, or an | enterprise which they do not carry through. The capit ul 
average of $11.94 each. The 20 sold to B. Lawrence weighed 157 Ibs. | stock is fixed at $50,000, and it is thought such an estab- 
each, lishment may be so managed as to be an interest-paying 
** How to Cultivat 1 Preserve Celery,” by Mr ent tice! imatitutt tag 
(a “* How to Cultiva : ane ; — elery, 0} rm | as well as a useful and practical institution. 
: Atl ISSLE lav ouse, is now ready. , 
ca a . . — cattle os: sores rth | Goop Crop or Oars—Benerit or Draintnc.—Mr. AL- 
- vet 2, rata ra ry $ } © ace 2 eal vs a ~ “ ; 
oo a tite pid . a ~_ eo cay @ oak The | BERT Van Voast, Pond Grove, Schenectady, believes in 
eran f Pr " ok ig 8] racdine = 7 al thorough draining, having carried it out on a large farm. 
Ou, R sh a o pot Se ee ee | He hought i in 1858, eight and three-quarters acres of land 
— rwcoracnageh walt. ae ral hes alts of hi a hs adjoining his farm, which had been so run down, that it 
ages arge type, c se ‘hole results 8 expe- 
Pp. cody ith ch whe pr ey Tl — a der ble in is | had not rented for years for more than a dollar an acre. 
> Ly a) 4 pp ry é 4 re Ss ‘Ons »yre , 11S 
taporecnie hich will ar bl we a al 8 th on rd : | He underdrained it thoroughly, and sowed it to oats last 
striae Q , > , y ‘ y ve var » . 
pede venytieie nadigiel. nse see Peep ure het: eat oped spring. His account with the crop is as follows: 
and at first perhaps received with doubt. But coming as | 
Oat Lot—8¥X acres, Dr. 




















it does, from a man who has proved in long practice “the | To 9% days team plowing, dragging, &c., @ $2.50,......... $21 2 
correctness of what he writes , and who claims that equal), 2/4, do. sowing, &c., id inotaeseocoserecenranedesannge ob oe 
success is attainable by any one who carefully follows the)  “ 28 days cradling, binding, &c., @ 75c.,.....2.s00.2s2222 21 00 
directions he gives, we can but regard this brochure as | BN - - Ldammeoaonepeoneneetaaeee 4 00 
worth its price to any grower or lover of EEE DO EIEAT “Willinatactverscttiihancaseeenstendeaveeedisutencitla oaiets 4 00 
lustrated, it should be added, with a number of Colored | Total. #114 08 
Pilates, and comprises the care and treatment of both sum-| Add threshing 550 bushels @ 324 cents... 1B 
mer and winter crops of this vegetable; le | Rie diciediiredeiRie ns Geena genireepiey sree 8 08 
ENLARGEMENT.—Our friend Wa. TuorBry, whose seed | Dota, ...--corsorevererecersorerreenenne-opoconoveroosons ots 8 
. ; 4p CReDIT, 
store on the corner of Broadway and Maiden Lane, Al- | a ee ei en EE ate. $990 00 
bany, has been well known for twenty years or more, has, = * 9 tons straw @ $5,....... 20. cccceeeeeeceeee cosceeeeceess 45 00 
found it necessary, from the increase of his business, to | i Re Oe $205 00 
enlarge his borders, which he has done by annexing the | Deducting expenses... 00000000 cece cceeeeeeeeceeeeeeeceeseee 138 00 


the adjoining store. The partition having been removed | 
and the two stores made into one, he has now a spacious | yy, 
establishment, well filled with all the varieties of seeds | 
necessary for the farm and the garden. See his advertise- | 
ments. | 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA.—A communication having been | 
lately received by the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- , 
land from the Central Society of Agriculture in Belgium, 
requesting information on Pleuro-pneumonia and the 
means adopted to combat the disease, having particular z 
regard to the effects of inoculation—a reply was ordered tiser to be an honest man, we sent our correspondent’s 
to be made that inoculation was not found in Great Britain | !¢tter to him, that 7" migns expiain the eyo of the failure. 
to rest on any scientific basis, and as such it has not re- |!” reply he says—"TI have received over 300 letters enee 
ceived the sanction or support of the Royal Society. _ the publi ation of my advertisement in the Country GEN- 
. . ' ; . 4 sy. | TLEMAN, and in twelve of them the writer’s name is want- 
Prat or Reapers, &c.—The Roy al Agricultural society | j ing, and several of them no post- -office or any thing else 
of Holland propose to have an exhibition and trial of! by wits f aul Mod ond iis residence, is given. gee 
steam cultivators and reaping machines in August next, | pow over 20 of these letters which I have been unable to 
offering first and second prizes of about £30 and £15 in| answer, either for the want of the name or residence of 
each class. These sums of course are not likely to tempt | the writers. These letters have given me a vast deal of 
competition ; but the probability of custom is.” The level! trouble, and I wish you would try to impress upon your 
lands of Holland are particularly well adapted for both! ,caders the necessity of giving their full address.” ‘Our 
these machines, | advice to those who have sent stamps for seeds, and have 
(a Mr. Edw. Elliott, of East Greenbush, has laid on | not received them, is to write again, and be careful to give 
our table some specimens of a seedling sweet apple with- | their names, post-office, county, and State. 
out name. They were in good order , showing atleast the; Opgcon TimBeR.—The trade in wood for 1859 at Lon- 
possession of fine keeping qualities. don, # reported in the Farmer’s Magazine, shows the arri- 
Wueat ror CattLe Feepinc.—The London Agricul-| val there of four eargoes from Oregon and Vancouver's 


CIRC he IE Ld Na aN abit 8S $127 00 
re is a clear profit of over $14 per acre, after deduct- 
ing $7 per acre for rent, from land which before draining 
would not rent for more than $1 per acre. 

CaRELEss Letrer-WritEers.—We lately received a let- 
ter from a subscriber, complaining that he had been cheat- 
ed by a person who some time since advertised some seeds 
‘in this paper—that is, he had sent the required stamps, 

but had received no seeds in return. Knowing the adver- 


tural Gazette, in answer to the inquiry—‘ which is the | Isle—‘ magnificent trees,” it is stated, | ‘said to be Abies 
cheapest food for cattle—wheat, barley, oats, cake, maize | Douglasti—creating as much wonder in the naturalist as 
or beans ?—says: in the trade.” Their chief purpose is for masts, for which 


“ At the present prices the first of these is as economical as | it is added, they ‘combine all the qualities required, and 
any. Wheat at ld. per Ib, is as cheapa food as can be have already attracted the attention” both of the British 
bought—if we except some of the cheaper but still somewhat and other foreign governments—‘in length from 100 to 
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130 feet; in diameter 80 to 39 inches throughout their 
length—straight, without knots, with scarcely any sap, 
sound, strong and not weighty.” 


[a~ The Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of | 


: ie Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, for the year 1859, 
s at hand with commendable promptness. 
of the Board during the past year, has been occupied 
chiefly in the collection of statistical and other informa- | 


‘tion upon various subjects relating to agriculture, and the 


The attention | 


results of its investigations are embodied in the reports of | 


the committees to which special topics were assigned, pre- 
sented and accepted at the annual meeting in January. 


The Horticultural information contained in the report on | 


general Fruit Culture, is interesting and useful. The re- 
ports of the Delegates to the various exhibitions of the 
county and other societies, are a valuable feature. An 


Appendix contains the general Statutes relating to Agri- | 


vulture, recently passed or amended, including the Dog 


law, the law for the preservation of certain animals and | 


birds, &e, 

ca> Mr. E. W. Dexnison, of 163 Washington-st., Bos- 
ton, has sent us samples of Tree and Plant Labels manu- 
factured by him in Wood and Zine. There are four sizes 


! 
| three-fourths as much.” He sows a peck of seed to the 
jacre. Mr. W. commenced with four cows, but in fifteen 
| years kept twenty-four cows on the same farm, and is now 
keeping 80 head of cattle, having leased another farm. 
Larce Hocs.—Having lately sent you an account of a 
few crosses of large, heavy, fat vasa = by some of 
our Burlington county farmers this year, I now send you 
‘the account of six hogs fed and Killed by Benj. W hite, 


| near Jacksonville, of this county—one each year in six 


successive years—vVviz: 


In oof Mirargeteeidiadssasooualewiieslea Ww ei; ght 606 pounds, 
S412 27 oe 
Pome meee meres es eres east eeseseseees d Ti 
Sete ees ieee ee nai feos wi £23 nis 
PE be ddccntdatsstibecubactensaesteens bid 837 oe 
SESS Ee eae. yo are eee 5 R16 ” 
oe yt Re an si 792 is 


All net dressed weight—averaging 748% pounds each. 
Other instances of individual hogs of large weight might 
be given; but this being for six consecutive years, we 
think hard to be beaten. Watson NEWBOLD. 
Burlington Co., N. J. 
Proper Dertu or PLantinc Corn.—At a recent meet- 
ing of a Farmer’s Club in Illinois, Mr. Waterbury read the 


following table, from the old Prairie Farmer, showing 


plant-growers and nurserymen to purchase instead of mak- | 


ing them—the price being only from 40 to 62 cents per | 


thousand. Of the zine labels there are three sizes, in- 
tended to be attached by wire, and written upon with a 


chemical ink, a receipt for making which is given, or it | 


can also be had ready made of Mr. D. The price of the 
zine labels is from $2 to $3 per 1,000 only. Samples of 
the whole may be seen at this office. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dors Gypsum Serve to Fix Ammonra IN SraBes, &c. | 
—Statements and recommendations, implying sometimes | 


a positive and sometimes a negative answer to the above 
question, may be found in the columns of this paper. 


the time at which corn came up when planted at different 


in wood, so cheaply furnished as to make it an object for | depths, from one to six inches: 


No. 1—1-inch corn came up in &'4 days. 
2—i\«-inch corn cume up in 93¢ days. 
3—2-inch corn came up in 16 days. 
4—2's-inch corn came up in 1144 days, 
5—3- inch corn ecie up in 12 days, 
6—3}4-inch corn came up in 13 days. 
7—4- inch corn came up in 1246 days. 
8—44-inch corn— 
9—5-inch corn— 

10—5\%-inch corn came up in 1744 days. 
1i—6-inch corn— 


Nos. 8, 9, and 11, were dug up after 22 days, and it was 
found that No. 8 had one inch more to grow to reach the sur- 
face; Nos. 9 and 11 had just sprouted, but were short, and 
were within three inches of the surface. No. 10 came up in 


| 174 days, but the tender leaf remained green only six days, 


Some of our correspondents incline to one view, and others | 


to the opposite one. One correspondent not long ago ex- 
pressed himself as quite skeptical as to the property usual- 
ly ascribed to gypsum when merely sprinkled in the dry 
state upon the floor of a stable or upon a manure heap, 


basing his doubts or disbelief upon the fact that while dry | , . 
: }and the dews would keep it moist. 


or undissolved, plaster ean absorb but little or none at all, 
and that it requires about 500 parts (say ounces) of water 
to dissolve oue part (ounce) of this substance. 

While such diversity of opinion exists, perhaps no one 
will be acknowledged as competent to decide the question 
with authority, save some chemists of established charae- 
ter and skill. 
by the Editor of the V. British Agriculturist is worthy 
of consideration. He says—‘* It (gypsum) is found in 
practice not to be a good fixer of ammonia in stables, 
yf. Ke.” ™ 

= The editor of the Bosten Cultivator has seen a part 
thet fat she ep fed by Jurtran Winye in this county, and 
noticed lately in our columns. Our contemporary says that 
only 120 had then been slaughtered, the averaged dressed 
weight of which * was 96 lbs. each, We understand that 
Mr. Winne received for the lot, seven and one-eighth cents 
per pound, live weight—probably amounting to eleven or 
twelve dollars per head. They were unquestionably 
very superior lot—some good judges say the best they 
have ever seen in this country.” 

Peas witt Spring Rye.—One of my neighbors has al- 
Ways made it a practi ce to sow peas with spring rye. One 
gives support to the other, and the rye keeps the peas 
from | wleing, they then being less liable to mildew. When 
harvested and threshed they can be easily separated, and 
thus two crops are secured in one season from one piece 
of ground, with very little extra labor. s. 

Mittet ror Mitcn Cows.—Elijah Wood, Jr., of Con- 
cord, Mass., whe has been for twenty years in the milk 


business, said (as reported in the N, E, Farmer,) at a re- 


cent agricultural meeting in Boston, “If I can attribute 
my success to any one crop, it is millet 
of millet, and soon increased it to twenty tons. 


letis not so good as English hay, but is 


] first eut two tons 
* * Mil- 


worth two-thirds or 


| three-quarters of an inch was the best depth. 


and then withered. The more shallow the seed was covered 
by the earth, the more rapidly the sprout made its appear- 
ance, and the stronger afterwards the stalk. 

Mr. Waterbury said his experience taught him that 
He would 


step on the hill after planting ; this would pack the ground, 


Ata meeting of the trustees, held on the 13th April, 


| Rev. Dr. J. W. Scort, late President of Washington Col- 


lege, Pa., was clected President of the Maryland State 


Agricultural College. 


But meanwhile, the decision pronounced | 


Sprouting Seep Porators.—The Rural New-Yorker 
gives an account of some experiments with potatoes, show- 
ing that ‘* froma whole potato, as a general rule, only from 
two to four of the strongest eyes grew, the others remain- 
ing dormant—the eyes obtaining the first start appearing 


‘to have exhausted the nutriment in the potato before those 


slower in growing had got ready to claim their share. The 
same potato cut in two, three, or even four pieces, would 

vive about the same number of shoots to each set, though 
the smaller the sets the weaker were the shoots. To these 
rules there were some exceptions, for occasionally most of 
the eyes in a whole potato would commence growth about 
the same time, and a good many small shoots would be the 
result, while sometimes a very small set would give one or 
two strong shoots.” 

EnGiisn Faruinc.—The Detroit Zribune copies the 
published report of the second lecture on English Agricul- 
ture, delivered at the recent Yale Course by one of the 
editors of this paper, prefacing an extended editorial no- 
tice with the following paragraph : 

We have before remarked that of all the Agricultural tour- 
ists and ‘commissioners’ who have crossed the Atlantic for 
the purpose of studying European Agriculture, L. H. Tucker 
appears to have takea the -best course for deriving benefit 
from the excursion. He has visited the best agricultural dis- 
tricts of Great Britain, Ireland and France, also the principal 
exhibitions or cattle shows and the most celebrated farmers, 
and held a “big talk’? with men whose practical knowledge 
of productive farming is beyond question. When the valua- 


| ble information which Mr. Tucker bas acquired, is diffused far 


and wide through the large circulation ef the Country Gen- 
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_ Vast amount of good will be conferred on the farming com- | 


1860. 
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tleman, of which he is one of the editors and proprietors, a! 


munity. 

Pra-nuts.— The pea-nuts may be sown in Virginia and | 
more south, from April to May, and more north or west | 
one month later; it is necessary to have the ground plow- | 
ed, and drills made one foot broad and the hills six inch- | 
es high, all parallel. It is on the top of these hills that | 
the pea-nut seeds are put from one to two inches deep and 
from six to eight inches apart. When the plant begins to | 
grow they are hoed and hilled—this operation is renewed | 
when the seed is formed, and would be injurious in the | 
time of blossoming; the ground must be kept clear of 
weeds.” 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 





(> Tue Kentucky Srate Aa. Soctety are to hold two 
Tobacco Fairs in May—one at Paducah on the 9th, and 
the other at Louisville on the 16th. At these Fairs over 
$2,000 is to be paid in premiums on Tobacco. Their regu- 
lar State Fair is to be held near Bowling Green, com- 
mencing Sept. 18, and continuing five days. R. W. Scort, 
Esq., Frankfort, is the Secretary, to whom communications 
may be addressed. 

(Gs~ The next State Fair of Illinois is to be held at 
Jacksonville, beginning on the 10th and closing on the 
15th of September. A premium of one thousand dollars 
is offered for the best steam plow. 

Inptana Stare Fatr.—I notice in the last number o! 
the Journal of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, an erroneous 
announcement of the time of our State Fair. The Indiana 
State Fair will be held at Indianapolis, commencing on 
Monday, the 15th Oct., and continue during the week. 
We are fitting up new grounds of over thirty acres, with 
new structures and greatly improved general arrangements. 
Our Premium List of Twelve Thousand Dollars Cash, 
embraces Four premiums on Stock of $200 each, Ten on 
Stock, Farms and Machinery, of $100 each, and some 
thirty or forty premiums of $50 each, being nearly double 
the amount ever given before. W. T. Dennis, 

Sec’y Ind. State Board. 


{23> The 10th Annual Fair of the Purnam Co. Ag. So- 
CIETY, will be held at Brewster’s, on the 25th, 26th and 
27th days of September, 1860, (Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday.) The officers of the Society are, 


President—Cuacuncy R. Weeks, Carmel. 
Secretary—G. Mortimer Belden, Carmel. ee : 
Treasurer—Saxton Smith, Putnam Valley, and six Vice Presidents. 


OFFICERS OF THE Ontario Co. AG. SocreTy FOR 1860: 


President—WILLIAM 8, CLARK, Victor. 

Vice-Presidents—Wm. G. Donelson, Bristol: C. Edward Shepherd, 
Canandaigua; Theodore Sprague, E. Bloomfield; Lindley W. Smith, 
Farmington; John Robinson, Gorham; John H, Benham, Hopewell; 
Sanford G. Angevine, Manchester; Lester Sprague, Naples; David 
k. Hamilton, Richmond; Wm. Johnson. Seneca; Shotwell Powell, 
South Bristol; J. H. Boughton, Victor; Hiram Taft, W. Bloomfield; 
Joshua Swan, Canadice. : 

Cor, Secretary—Gideon Granger, Canandaigua. 

Rec, Secretary—John W. Holberton, do. 

Treasurer—George Gorham, do. 

Town Committees of three from each town in the county. 

Nracara Co. Ac. Socrery.—I send you a list of the 
officers of the Niagara Co. Ag. Society for 1860: 

President—FRANKLIN SPALDING, Lewiston. 

Vice President—O, P. Knapp, Lockport. | 

Treasurer—E, A, Hall, do. 

Secretary—P. D. Walter, 0. . 

Directors—D. A. Van Valkenburgh, Lockport; Philip Freeman, 
Royalton; Wm. Robinson, Lockport; Thos. Scovel, Cambria; A. 
Campbell, Newfane; D. Basserman, Lockport. 


The Society have, for several years past, held a Fair 
and Show in the spring, for the exhibition of stock ani- 
mals, that the farmers may have a better opportunity for | 
selecting such as they would prefer to breed from—also | 
for the sale of stock, seeds, implements, &c., &e. This! 
year the spring Show will be held at Lockport on the 3d_| 








of May. “i 
(oS The Onondaga County Fair is to be held at Syra- | 
cuse, Sept. 26, 27 and 28. | 


35° The second Annual Fair and Cattle Show of the | 
Afton Agricultural Society, will be held at the village of| 
Afton, Chenango Co., on the 12th and 13th of Sept. next. 





STEEL PLOWS. 
S TEEL PLOW 8—We are manufacturing 
N 


for the spring trade large numbers of our Mohawk Valley Clipper 
Plows with steel mold-board and land-side, with steel or cast point, as 
desired, and would refer you to the following persons, who have them 
in use: 

John Johnston, Geneva, N. Y. 

J. Ingersoll, Ilion, N. Y. 

Wm, Summer, Pomaria, §. C. 

R. C. Ellis, Lyons, N. Y. 

Col. A. J. Summer, Long Swamp, Florida, 

A. J. Bownian, Utica, N. Y. 

A. Bradley, Mankato, Minesota. 

F. Mackie, Utica, N. Y. 

We are also manufacturing Sayre’s Patent Horse Hoe and Potato 
Coverirtg Machine, Sayre’s Patent Cultivator Teeth in quantities for 
the trade; and all kinds of steel and swage work in the agricultural 
line. Send for a circular, SAYRE & REMINGTON, 

Jan, 26—wtf Mar. 1—mtf. Union Agricultural Works, Utica, N. Y. 
N ANSEMOND SWEET POTATO 
PLANTS, 

Of superior quality, packed to go long distances safely, by 
Express: 400, $1: 1000, $2; 5000, $9; 10,000, $15--during 
May and June. Our Plants have produced fine crops in 

the North for many years, even as high as 44°, 

Circular of directions in culture, and experience of our 
patrons, sent for a stamp. C. B. MURRAY, 

date 0.8. Murray & Son,) * 
Foster's Crossings, 
Warren Co., Ohio. 








Mar 29—weowtf | May Imit 


AWTON BLACKBER R Y—To 
obtain the original variety for field or garden culture, address 
WM. LAWTON, New Rochelle, N, Y. 
te Circulars, with ample directions, will be forwarded to all appli- 
cants, free. Aug. 1—m12t. 








UCKEYE PREMIUM MOWER. 
WITH FLEXIBLE FOLDING BAR. 


The farmer intending to purchase a Mower, will find it to his advan- 
tage to examine the Buckeye for 1860, which combines all those 
features which have given it its present reputation, that of 

THE BEST MOWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


together with several important improvements added the present 
season. 








AS IT APPEARS IN THE FIELD. 


The machine is supported on two driving wheels, which act together 
or separately, keeping the knivesin motion in turning either to the 
right or left. 

The cutter bar is attached to the frame by a DOUBLE HINGE JOINT, 
which allows either end to rise or fall without affecting the other. 
adapting itself to all inequalities of the surface, and also adding great- 
ly to the strength of the machine. 

WHEN NOT IN USE THE CUTTERS CAN BE INSTANTLY FOLDED OVER THE 
FRONT OF THE FRAME, RENDERING THE MACHINE AS PORTABLE AS A COM- 
MON CART, 

One of the strongest proofs of the great success of the Buckeye 
Mower, is found in the fact that, since its introduction, so many other 
machine manufacturers have changed the construction of their own 


| machines, and introduced features in imrraTion of the BuckeyK, 
| These imitations are all necessarily failures, as the desired advanta- 


ges cannot be attained without infringing the Buckeye Patents. 
The DOUBLE JOINTED, FLEXIBLE BAR, BELONGS #XCLUSIVELY 


| TO THE BUCKEYE MOWER, AND IS SECURED BY THE PATENTS OF SYLLA 


& ADAMS, AND AULTMAN & MILLER, WHICH PATENTS WILL BE FULLY 
SUSTAINED AGAINST ALL INFRINGEMENTS, 

The greatest care will be taken in the selection of material, and the 
construction of the Machine, and the Buckeye of 1860 will present 
more claims than ever before, to the consideration of the farmer 
wishing to secure the best Mowing Machine. 

Orders must be sent early to Secure Machines. My unfilled orders 
of last season amounted to several hundred. Descriptive Circular, 
with testimonials, forwarded by mail. : 

JOHN P. ADRIANCE, Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. and Worcester, Mass, 
Warehouse 165 Greenwich St., near Courtland, New-York 
SCHOONMAKER & JOHNSON, Agents, 
Coeymans, Albany Co., N. ¥. 
JAS. WALKER & CO.. Agents, 


April 26—w&mitf. Schenectady, N. Y. 
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rpuronoucut -BRED NORT H DEVON s. 


SENS. (—-) 3 yrs. old, with B Bull Calf by ‘* Young Comet”’ by 
er sic 
VICTORINE, (—) to calve in May—served by imported Duke of | 
Devonshire. 
Two young DEVON BULLS, imported sire 
AYRSHIRES and ALDERNEYS, male and fem 
ALFRED M. TREDW ELL, 

«% Fulton st., New-York. 

ee Residence—Madison, Morris Co., N. J. Ap 19—w4tmlt 


UROPEAN “Say &2 on 


¥ received. two years since, from the Seedsman to the Imperial Ag- 
ricultural Society of France, a collection of ONE HUNDREBVARI- 
ETIES OF POTATOES, selected as the Best, from upwards of Five 
Hundred varieties, collected from all parts of the world, and cultiva- 
ted by that Society for the purpose of testing their quality, This col- 
lection has been carefully cultiv ated during the past two seasons, and 
specimens exhibited at some of our State and County Fairs, which 
have attracted much attention. From these, SEVENTY-FIVE VARIETIES 
have been selected, which for their productiveness, fine flavor, and 
freedom from disease, can be recommended as every way desirable 
for general cultivation. 

For the purpose of introducing as extensively as possible, I have 
put them up in collections as follows, which can be sent by Express to 
any part of the country: 

75 varieties, 3 potatoes each, each sort distinctly, labeled, . ae . 

50 10 : 








95 7) 2%) -“ oo 7 “oe . : . 
Also Davis Seedlings and Dovers at $1 per bushel. Orders must be 
accompanied with cash. Address B. K. BLISS, 


Af 19—w dtinlt Springfield, Mass. 


SIER WILLOW CUTTINGS— 


The best variety for market and for live fence, (Salix purpurea) 
—price $3 per 1000. By mail, postpaid, ond experiment, $1 per 100, 
Victory, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


_ Mar 15—w 7tm2t 


YNRANBERRY PLANTS 


) of the best known varieties, grown on upland and on lowland. 
Price $6 per 1000, By mail, perpen, “ Se 100. 

HALSEY, 
As Cayuga Co., N. Y. 





4OKil, 





Mar 22—w 7tm2t 


M4 RBLEHEAD DRUMHEAD. 


ThisCabbage is by far the most popular and profitable kind sold in 
Boston Market. It originated in Marblehead, Mass., and holds the 
same rank among cabbages as the Hubbard squash among squashes, 
being distinguished for its reliability for setting a symmetrical head 
remarkably hard and heavy, It is early, very fine grained and sweet, 
with a stump, when properly cultivated, ‘of but one to two inches in 
length. Under fair cabbage culture, ninety-five per cent. will set zood 
heads to the acre; under good culture, frequently every plant on an 
acre will set a marketable head. A package of the best variety of 
this cabbage, the Stone-Mason, containing seed more than sufficient 
to raise a winter's supply for one family, forwarded post-paid to any 
part of the United States for 25 cents. One pound of seed forwarded 
post-paid _on the receipt of $4, or for $3 to parties paying their own 
freight. I aim to introduce no product new to the public that will not 
be a full return for the money they invest. I will give five dollars to 
any person for one ounce of seed of any Drumhead Cabbage, that 
will excel this variety. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Mar 20—w7tm2t Marblehead, Mass, _ 


NOUNTRY RESIDENCE AND 


VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE, 


Known as the “*COLDEN MANSION FARM,” situated in Colden- 
ham, Orange Co., N. Y., 7 miles west of Newburgh, on the Newburgh 
and Cochecton Turnpike. 

The House is 50 feet square, two stories high, basement kitchen, 
and built of stone. There isa large Farm House and Tenant House 
also on the ‘y together with Carriage Houses, Barn, Hay Houses, 
Granary, &c., A fine Apple Orchard—also a great variety of the 
choicest kinds a Fruit Trees in full bearing. 

The Farm contains 217 acres, mostly under a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and is as healthy a location as can be found. 

At least one-half of the purchase money may remain on bond and 
mortgage fora term of years, 

For further particulars apply to Judge Jonn J. MONELL, Newburgh, 
L. Murray Ferris, jr., 62 South street, New-York, or to the subscriber 
on the premises, LINDLEY M. FERRIS. 

Mar S—w7tm2t 


Wer TH RIVER AGRICUL TUR. AL WARE 
HOUSE AND SEED STORE 
60 Courtland Street, New-York City. 


Farmers and Dealers will find it to their advantage to give us a call 
before purchasing their 


IMPLEMENTS OR FERTILIZERS. 


Our motto has ever been and still is to furnish the BEST ARTICLES 
at the LOWEST PRICES 
Our IMPLEMENTS are of the most improved patterns, Our 
GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS 
Are selected from RELIABLE GROWERS. 
Our stock of FERTILIZERS comprises the following: 
No. 1 Peruvian Guano, warranted pure. 
** Hoyt’s” Superphosphate of Lime, the best in the market. 
Poudrette, manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Company, 
Blood and Wool Manure, #25 per ton. 
Bone Sawings, Turnings and Ground Bone. 


Land Plaster &c. 

We will furnish DEALERS with any of the above Fertilizers in quan- 
tities to suit at the lowest rates. GRIFFING, BROTHERS & CO., | 

Feb, 9—w&émsmos, Proprietors, ‘ 














LL KINDS OF AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 





Farmers, Gardeners, Nurserymen, Fruit-growers, Dairymen, Cattle 


Dealers, and all persons interested in tilling the soil or adorning their 
grounds and ep will be supplied with the most complete as- 
soreneas of Books relating to their business that can be found in the 
wor'd, by 
C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 
Agricultural Booksellers and cee * of the Horticulturist, 
No. 25 Park Row, New- York. 
ll Catalogues gratis. Books sent by mail. AGENTS WANTED. 
Mar 15—wldtm3t 





OA RDMAN, GRAY & CO— 
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ELEGANT di udab CASES! 
GOOD AND DURABLE ! 
WA RRA N TED 
Send for Circulars, giving full description. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., Manufacturers, 
ALBANY, N.Y. 
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Ap5—w&mtf 
END YOUR OWN TINWARE— 


A new and novel process, so simple that any person can mend all 
their old leaky tin-ware kettles, &c. Implements and materials, with 
full printed directions, sent to any address a receipt of 25 cents, by 


. SAGE, 
Ap 12—w8tm2t Middletow n, Conn. 
MERICAN G U A N O 


From Jarvis and Baker Islands, 
In the South Pacific Ccean. 
Under the Protection of the U. S. Government. 
Imported by the American Guano Company, N. Y. 


This Guano, far superior to any other Fertilizer known, and of per- 
manent value to the soil, is sold by the Company in large or small 
quantities, at $40 per ton. Liberal discount made to dealers. 

Every package sold by the Company will be stamped with their 
TRADE-MARK. 

Orders from the country will be promney atende dto. For full par- 
ticulars and pamphlets—Address RICAN GUANO CO., 

No. 66 Willian Street, New-York. 

The above Guano is for sale at 366 Broadway, Albany. 

April 5—w9tmit. WILLIAM MITCHELL. Agent. 


O FARMERS RDEN- 




















AND GARDENERS 

The subscribers offer for sale 60,000 barrels of POUDR ETTE, EK, 
made by the Lodi Manufacturing Company, in lots to suit purchasers, 
This article is in the twentieth year of its introduction into this coun- 
try, and has outlived fertilizers of every other description, for the fol- 
lowing reasons :— 

Ist. It is made from the night soil of the City of New-York, by- the 
L. M. C., who have a capital of over $100,000 invested in the business, 
which is at risk should they make a bad article, 

2d. For corn and veget ibles it is the cheapest, neatest and handiest 
manure in the world, it can be placed in direct contact with the seed; 
forces and ripens vegetation two weeks earlier, prevents the cut worm, 
doubles the crop, and is without disagreeable odor. Three dollars 
— or two barrels is all sufficient to manure an acre of corn in the 


hil 
= —1 bbl. $2—2 bbls. $3.50—5 bbls. $8, and over 6 bbls. $1.50 per 
~ | Cite , delivered free of cartage to vessel or railroad in New-York 
Yity 
A pamphlet containing every information, and certificates from 
farmers all over the United States, who have used it from two to seven- 
teen years, will be sent free to any one applying for the same. 
GRIFFING BROTHERS & CO., 
_Feb. 16—w 16—w13tm3t. 60 Courtlandt Street, New-York. 
Qa 1 PERUVIAN GUANO 
Government Brand and Weight on every bag. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME 
BONE DUST, LAND PLASTER, &c. 
For sale in quantities to suit purchasers, at lowest market price. Send 


for a Circular, A. LONGETT, 
_Mar 1—wém3ms _ 34 Cliff street, New-York. _ 


LBANY TILE WORKS 


CorNER CLINTON AVENUE AND-KNOX STRERT, ALBANY, N.Y. 
The Subscribers, being the most extensive manufacturers of DRAIN- 
ING TILE in the United States, have on hand, in large or sinall quan- 
tities, for Land Draining, ROUND, SOLE and HORSE-SHOE TIL 








| warranted superior to any made in this country, hard-burned, an 


over one foot in length. Orders solicited. Price List sent on applica, 
| tion. Cc. & W. McCAMMON, 
Jan. 5—wtf.—Feb 1—mtf. Albany, N, ¥% 
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KIRBY'S AMERICAN HARVESTER. 


AS A MOWER—-WEIGHS ONLY 660 LBS. 


OF DRAFT is one of! 


A the most important points to be looked to in selecting a Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machine. To secure this the Machine itself should 
be light, and yet made of such material as to insure perfect strength, 
durability, and freedom from injurious effects produceé on some ma- 
chines by exposure to the weather. The frame of the Kirby machine 
is made of iron, in one piece, and of such form as to secure the great- 


IGHTNESS 


est strength with the least possible weight. 
shafts are cast on, and area part of this frame—thus securing beyond 
a doubt that all the gearing shall retain the same relative position, 
without reference to exposure to wet or heat, as long as the machine 





The boxes of the gearing | 


lasts : while in machines with wood frames, or frames of wood and | 


iron combined, the relative position of the gears and all the bearings 
must inevitably be changed by every exposure to rain and sunshine ; 

thus the gears are made to mash too deep and run hard, or not deep 
enough, and actually slip gear, and any one at all acquainted with the 
qualities of timber can see that the working and draft of a machIne 
may by this means be very much affected, and from this cause alone 


| um Machine for six years, and sold it this summer. 


may possibly become entirely useless in two or three seasons. The | 
| machine that will mow only, when he can get one that will do the 


Kirby is free from any such objection. The boxes are lined with Bab- 


bit metal, and the longer it is used the easier it will w ork. 


Send for | 


book with full description and the opinions of those who have used | 


them. 
GLENVILLE, Schenectady Co., N, Y., Sept. 26, 1859, 
GENTLEMEN—I have used one of Kirby's American Hi: arvesters two 
seasons, and am perfectly satisfied that in respect to dur: bili ty, light- 
ness of draft, ease of management and quality of work, it is surpassed 
by no other machine with which I am acquainted, either as a mower 
or reaper, and there are a number of different machines in the neigh- 
borhood. I have used it on both smooth and rough ground, and aim 
satified there is no machine before the public which, for lightness of 
draft, amount of work, and ability to keep the surface of the ground, 
through ditches and over stones, free from side draft, comfortable 
position for the driver and raker, workmanlike manner in which the 
grass and grain are cut and laid, and durability, all considered, com- 
bine so many advantages as this machine ; therefore I chee rfully re- 
commend it above all others, to any farmer who wishes a machine. 
Yours, DANIEL KNAPP, 
To D. M. Osporne & Co. 


CANAJOHARIEF, Feh, 21, 1860. 

Messrs. B. & A. SuitH: Gents—I have used your Kirby American 
Harvester the past season with entire satisfaction, both as a Mower 
and Reaper. have cut lodged clover around the piece, cutting it 
the way it was lodged, shorter stubble than my neighbors did with the 
Hallenbeck machine, cutting against the ledge. Iam satisfied I did 
much better work than I could have done with the scythe or any other 
machine that I have used. As a Reaper, I do not think it has an 
equal; it reaps perfectly, cutting all of the grain and delivering it so 
it will dry about as well as from the cradie. I am satisfied a farmer 
will save enough with it from his farm in one year, more than he 
could with the cradle, to pay the price of the re ‘aper attachment. Its 
independent ac tion of the driving-wheel, allowing it to be in a dead 
furrow. and passing over obstructions without Interfering with the 
cutter-bar, go it cuts a uniform height of stubble, is a great superiority | 


| and strength, the Machine is superior to any I ever saw. 
| ty-five acres grass over smooth, i 
| travels over small ditches without any difficulty. 





O98T DWOW AHAOQAACNHWMI 


over al! other machines I have knowledge of. In lightness of draft, 
and freeness of side draft, it has no equal, and the. perfect control the 
driver in his seat has over the machine, makes it the most desirable 
machine in the market; and I can cheerfully recommend my friends 
in want of a machine, to buy the Kirby Americ an Harvester, and to 
buy the combined machine; for a farmer is short-sighted to buy a 
machine that will - but half of his work, when for a little extra he 
can get one to do all EPWIN WILLIAMS, 


‘Momwen, Montgomery Co., N. Y.. Jan. 24, 1860, 

Messrs. B. & A. Suitn: Gents—The Kirby Ame ric: in Harvester 
that I bought of you this season, has given me entire satisfaction, 
I consider it by far the hest Machine in use in this section, and_I am 
familiar with most of the prominent Machines. I have nsed a Ketech- 
I decided to try 
the Kirby, because I consider it by much the best Machine in light- 
ness of dr aft and its adaptation to uneven surfaces. I know of no 
Machine that will in any way equal it. It works perfectly asa Reaper, 
I reaped all my grain with it, ] world recommend it as fully for reap- 
ing as mowing. I ain at a loss to understand why a farmer will buy a 


whole bby You have but to get a farmer to try the Kirby, and he 
is sure to buy it. Yours respectfully, H. ©. SANDERS. 


The undersigned, having used Mr. Sanders’ Kirby Machine, and 
seen it at work, join with him in recommending it to the public as a 
very perfect and desirable Machine, and would say that it is far 
ahead as a Mower and Re aper to any omy mac hine in this section, 

JA COB SANDERS, 
F. SMITH, 
AC OB P. BELLINGER. 
FisuKtii, Duchess Co., N. Y., Jan. 1, 1860, 

D. M. Osnonxe & Co.: Gents—The Kirby Machine I bought of your 
agent at Poughkeepsie, works to a charm—it suits me exactly. As a 
Mower, I found the draft light, very easy Tor two horses ; there is no 
weight on the necks of the horses, and very little side draft. I can 
mew an acre of grass an hour with ease. For simplicity, durability, 
I cut twen- 
rough and uneven ground, and it 
The independent 
action of the finger bar I consider a decided improvement; it makes 
the .machine better aeapted to rough. uneven ground. Keep the 
knives sharp, and there will be no difficulty in mowing any kind of 
grass, either coarse or fine. I cons'der the Kirby Machine preferable 
to any other I have seen, and would cheerfully recommend it to any 
that need one. Y ours, &c., SYLVESTER TOWNSEND. 


Manufactured by D. M. OSBORNE & CO., Aupurn, N. Y., and 145 
Pratt st., Baitimore, Md., and for sale at their factories, and by their 
agents, GRIFFING BROS, & CO., 60 Courtlandt street, New-York ; 
PLANT & BRO., St. Louis, Mo.; HOOKER & JONES, 107 Lake st., 
Chicago; CARTER & BUCHANAN, Louisville, Ky; ARMSTRONG 
& CO., Nashville, Tenn., and by agents in every county. 

April 12—May 24 


Jan, 24, 1260, 
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J T GRANT & CO, PATENT 
1d GRAIN CRADLE. 


They are so improved as to be taken down and packed i in boxes for 
transportation. One dozen can be packed in a box of about six cubic 
feet. We also make the Grapevine Cradle. All of the above are 
made of the best material and w orkmanship. For Price List, address 

1. iRANT & CO., 


Junction, R ensse eli 1er c Duis N. ¥. 


_ May 1—m12t 


YOR SA L E—The two-year- old S H OR T- 
HORNED DU RHAM BULL “OR ION,” got by imported Bull 
** Squire Gwynne II," 1101, out of ** Fillpail lV. " &e., &c., both from 
Thorne’s herd. See American Herd Book. 
The subscriber offers him for sale on very reasonable terms, having 
another Bull not so nearly connected to his stock. 
Any one wishing to purchase may, for pote or partines: particu- | 
lars, address UNDERHILL, 
Ap 5—w stint Clinton Comer ~4 Duchess = eh 


IMPLEMENTS. 


AG rRIC ULTURAL 


HORSE HOES, expanding. 

CIDER MILLS AND PRESS. 

CORN SHELLERS, various kinds. 

EXCELSIOR FAN MILLS, three sizes, 

STALK AND HAY CUTTERS. 

GRAIN CRADLES AND HORSE RAKES, &c., &c. 





| and in fact every thing required by t 





For sale b y A, LONGETT, 


_ May —m3t 4 Clif street, New- York. 


NREA T C U R ] Os IT Y —Partic ulars sent 
free. Agents wanted, 
Dec. 8—wl3tmot. 


SHAW & CLARK, 
Biddeford, Me, 


NEW AND VALUABLE PLANTS. 


B. K. BLISS 


Would respectfully inform his friends that his new PLANT CATA- 
LOGUE is now ready, and will be mailed to all applicants enclosing a 
three-cent stamp. It will be found to contain many nov elties in the 
way of DAHL fis, PHLOXES, VE RBENAS, PETUNIAS, CHKY 
SANTHEMUMS, FU CHSIAS, &c., &c., well deserving the attention 
of all who may ‘wish to ornament their grounds during the ensuing 
season. Address B. K,. 

Ap 19—witmit 


‘RANBERRY CULTURIST. 


A Practical Treatise on the Culture of this excellent fruit, sent to 


sLISS, 
s pringfield, Mass. 








ea 
East Nev. London, Conn. 


| all applicants on receipt of 12 cents o ee Ae stamps. Address 


Ap 26—w2tmilt 
ORSE POWERS AND THRES S H- 








ING MACHINES for sale by A. LONGETT, 
May 1—m3t 34 Cliff street, N ew-York, = 
T. GRANT’S PATENT DOUBLE BLAST 
° FAN MILLS. 


They will chaff and screen wheat in passing through the mill once, 
| in the most perfect manner, and all kinds of grain and seed. War 
| ranted the very best in use. 

Patent Rights for sale of all the Western States. 

Address I. T. GRANT & 00. 

May 1—m12t 


J unction, Rensselaer oo... Be 
‘RAN BERRY 


Pp L.a mee G 
500;000 cultivated Cranberry Plants of the celebrated Beit or Up- 
land, and Cuerry or Marsh varieties, on the most favorable terms, 


WM. H. STARR, East New-London Nurseries, 
_Ap 26—w2tmit 


East New-London, Conn. 
He €C€He eB A FT A-He.O Tt OR 


SHAKER SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 


This remarkable Seedling originated at the Shaker settlement in 
Watervliet, N. Y., four years ago, and having proved it to be perfect- 
ly hardy, a great bearer, and fine-flavored, we now offer it to the pub- 
| lic, feeling confident that it will give satisfaction. It was grown be- 
| side the Wilson’s Albany Seedling last year, and proved to be quite as 
productive, and about twice as large. The Austin Seedling is helieved 
ito be THE LARGEST STRAWBERRY IN THE WORLD, The foliowing is a 
| correct description: Plant vigorous; foliage very large; foot stalks 
| long and stout; fruit very large, and broadly conical ; color, bright 
crimson; flesh rather firm, mildly acid with a rich and high flavor; 
| flowers staminate ; in full bearing about the 25th of June. Many of 
the berries will measure over two inches in diameter. Twelve picked 
from a bed without extra selection, weighed one pound. We are 
aware that many new seedling straw berries have been recently offered 
| to the public that have not given satisfaction. We propose to exhi- 
bit plants of the Austin in full bearing, in pots, and berries in baskets, 
from the 15th of June to the 4th of July, at the following places: 
At Wm. &. Carpenter's office, 468 Pearl street, Now-York; office of 
Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture, Boston; office of Moore's Rural 

Now Corker at Rochester; office of Country Gentleman, Albany; 

lee Club of American Institute, New-York, and at Philade Iphia, 

is will give all an opportunity to see and taste this remarkable her- 

, and if any having ordered do not feel satisfied after seeing for 

selves, the money will be refunded, if desired, before the pl: ints 

delivered. The plants will be sold for $4 per dozen, or $25 per 

dred. Orders received eye | for plants to be delivered in 
and August in rotation, as ordered. Ac dress either 

CHAUNCY MILLER, Albany, N. Y., Shaker Trustee; or 
WM. S. CARPENTER: 468 Pearl street, New-York. 


 - ieee reo ee 
W. EG @LES TON’S COLU MN. 


Notice to Farmers, 
spe paeuther sells all kinds of Agricultural Implements—among 
which are 
Share’s Patent Coulter Harrow, and Grain-Coverer,.............. $15 
Potato Covering and Hoeing machines,............ 10 
Cultivating and Hilling machines, ................. 10 




















orse- Sag ers, and Threshers and Cleaners,............. 125 * 250 
IR a IR LEG I tl a LAA A AI TE RG ia 25 60 
er- OR AR ca TNR. 1 CRNA TET te SR 40 
NOE See EC CO 45 SE aes 7 
Also, Rakes, Forks, Ox-Yokes, Dap: -Powers, Churns, Corn-Shelle rs, 
e ae and seeds of all ‘kinds. 

. EGGLESTON, 


For particulars address, 
Albany, N. Y._ 


Ap. 26—w4tmlt 


One Vol. 12 mo. Price $1.54 50, 
MERICAN WEEDS AND USEFUL PLANTS 


—Being a 2d and Ilustrated edition of Agricultural Botany: an 
enumeration and description of useful plants and weeds, which merit 
the notice or require the attention of American agriculturists. By 
Wm. Darlington, M. D. Every Farmer or Farmer's Son who wishes 





to W the names and character of the plants growing on his farm, 
study this book. For sale at the a, of the Co. Gent. and 
ator. ____L, TUCKER & SON. 





Now Ready and for Sale at this Offic iat by Mail Post-Paid on Re- 
ceipt of One Dollar— 


OESSLE ON THE CELERY PLANT. 


How to Cultivate and Preserve Celery. By Tueorui_us Roessx of 
bei ~ tm House, Albany, N, Y, Edited with a Preface by Ulenry 
co 








Piiseigiepart s: 


ey 


Rye 


tet nee 5. 








